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TT: plans for establishing a Provisional Govern- 
ment in Ulster (to come into force when the 
Home Rule Bill reaches the Statute Book) 
were confirmed on Wednesday at a meeting, in Belfast, 
of the Ulster Unionist Council. An “ executive com- 
mittee of the Provisional Government ”’ was appointed, 
consisting of numbers of peers, members of Parliament, 
magistrates, and D.L.’s, but unsullied, as far as we can 
gather, by the presence of a single working-man. Various 
committees were constituted, including an Ulster Volun- 
teer Committee, an Education Committee, and a Customs, 
Excise, and Post Office Committee ; and it was decided 
to raise a guarantee fund of at least £1,000,000 for 
indemnifying members of Sir E. Carson’s army against 
physical damage sustained whilst on active service. 
Meanwhile the drilling and organisation of the Orange 
volunteers has been continuing. But the appointments 
of military chiefs have not made much of a sensation, as 
neither General Richardson nor Sir William Adair is a 
famous soldier. The Times, be it added, has conferred 
upon “ General ”’ Richardson (as it used to do in the case 
of “ General ’’ Booth) the dubious distinction of inverted 
commas. 
co 2k * 

There was little of novelty in Sir Edward Carson’s 
harangue at Belfast, but in other of his recent speeches 
a certain disappointment seems to be indicated. True, 
Mr. Bonar Law is still “‘ one of the most honourable 


politicians I have ever known,” but some doubt now 
greatness,” 


attaches to Mr. Law’s “ for he has failed to 
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save Ulster from the danger of a “ betrayal.”” Evidently 


when Sir Edward told his audience in County Down to 
be prepared against a betrayal, he had in mind the 
friendly reception accorded to Lord Loreburn’s letter in 
the English Unionist Press. Mr. Garvin is still backing 
the Covenanters, but his reasons for doing so are not 
likely to meet with Sir Edward’s approval. Ulster, says 
Mr. Garvin, must give us an even stronger proof of her 
determination against Home Rule in order that the 
necessity for a Conference may be impressed upon the 
mind of the Empire. It is another way of hinting that 
the effect of the Ulster campaign may be quite different 
from that which it was intended to produce. It is 
certain that the proposal for a Conference is being 
seriously considered in high quarters ; and many rank- 
and-file Unionists who have hitherto given an automatic 
approval to the Orange programme are now seriously 
doubting whether it is wise to authorise for Sir Edward 
Carson a policy of violence which may be imitated by 
other people, and which they are already being told is 
adding fuel to the flames of Larkinism. 


*” * * 


The chief event of the week in connection with the 
Dublin strike was the decision of the Trades Union 
Congress Parliamentary Committee to hasten across to 
Dublin a ship laden with £5,000 worth of provi- 
sions for the distressed families. At the same time an 
appeal was issued to affiliated unions to contribute addi- 
tional relief from their funds. If the dispute continues 
very large sums will be urgently needed. Almost daily 
hundreds more men are locked out in Dublin. The 
timber importers, some metal importers, and large 
drapers and other merchants locked out their men at the 
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beginning of the week on their refusal to sign the agree- 
ment repudiating the Transport Union. The total 
numbers out are variously estimated, but no estimate 
puts them lower than 20,000. But the employers, 
except Mr. Murphy, are not happy. Mr. Murphy’s trams 
are sadly in need of repair (all the men at the repairing 
works are out, and not even the smallest repairs can be 
attended to); he cannot run them at night except on 
one well-lighted main line; and his newspapers con- 
tinually call for police suppression of the men’s proces- 
sions, which block the tram traffic even when they do 
not lead to the smashing of the cars. (This call was re- 
sponded to by fresh baton charges on Sunday.) But, on 
the whole, Mr. Murphy is in a much safer position than 
the other employers. The bulk of his trams are run- 
ning; whatever the issue of the dispute, the trams will 
still run; they cannot be permanently driven off the 
streets. But the smaller employers find themselves faced 
with ruin; and even a large firm like Jacob's are 
threatened with the entire loss of their Christmas trade. 
Mr. Murphy, in his determination to “ smash Larkinism,”’ 
is entrenched behind his weaker fellow-employers, whom 
he is using as the instrument of war. As these lines are 
written there are signs that an early settlement is pos- 
sible. Sir George Askwith has been invited to go to 
Dublin and the Lord Mayor has propounded a scheme for 
the constitution of a joint conciliation committee and the 
establishment of a permanent joint trade board. The 
committee is to consist of six employers, six nominees of 
the Transport Workers’ Union, and Sir George Askwith 
as chairman. Should the employers consent to nego- 
tiate with his Union, we have reason to believe that Mr. 
Larkin himself is not averse from conciliation at the 
present moment. 
* * * 

It is very encouraging for the future of Ireland to 
notice how completely the old catch-cries and the old 
leaders of opinion have been swept aside by the stern 
reality of the economic struggle. A few priests—about 
half a dozen—have denounced from the pulpit ‘“ Lar- 
kinism, Syndicalism, and Socialism ’’—all of which they 
equate to Atheism ; but the bulk of the clergy preserve 
a puzzled silence. A similar silence has settled down 
on the Irish Party ; only one of its members, with more 
courage than discretion, has made a public speech de- 
nouncing Larkinism, and employing many of the epithets 
which were commonly hurled at himself and his fellows 
in the days of the land agitation. The strike leaders, at 
their mass meetings, pour scorn upon the hostile priests 
and on the silent M.P.’s, amid the enthusiasm of thou- 
sands. These men are all Catholics and Nationalists ; 
but the economic question is elbowing aside the old shib- 
boleths. Even in Belfast a similar process is at work ; 
and the employers fear it. When Mr. Connolly returned 
to Belfast last week, he was assailed at the railway 
station with cries of ““ No Pope ! ’’ and ““ No Home Rule ”’ 
by a few of the more fanatical Orange workmen there. 
But when the pilgrims from Lourdes returned next day, 
and marched through the streets of Belfast singing 
hymns, there was no attempt at molestation—though 
that was when genuine anti-Catholic fanaticism might 
have been expected. The bosses had not thought it 
worth while to organise opposition to the pilgrims, but 








Connolly was dangerous. A big industrial convulsion 
in Belfast after the passing of the Home Rule Bill 
would sweep aside the whole fabric of Carsonism and 


Covenantism. 
* * * 


The story of the “ sympathetic strike *’ undertaken by 
the English railwaymen, which it is now possible to dis- 
entangle, is a remarkable example of the dangers attend- 
ing the use of this two-edged weapon without full know- 
ledge and reflection. What happened was this. Messrs. 
Jacob, biscuit manufacturers, locked out their men for 
belonging to the Irish Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. Some of the railwaymen at the North Wall 
(Dublin) station of the L. & N.W. refused to handle 
Jacob’s biscuits, and were dismissed; their colleagues 
at the same station all came out rather than do the work 
of the dismissed men, and the L. & N.W. carrying trade 
from Dublin came to a standstill. Most of the other 
Dublin carrying firms, notably Tedcastle’s, locked out 
their men for belonging to the Transport Union, and also 
came to a standstill. But several firms, of which the 
chief is the City of Dublin Steampacket Company, re- 
fused te fall in with the plans of the Employers’ Federa- 
tion; they neither locked out their Transport Union 
men nor required them to handle the goods of the 
locking-out firms. Consequently, the trade of the City 
of Dublin Company is booming; large quantities of 
traffic have been diverted to it from the companies 
directly or indirectly affected by the lock-out. Ob- 
viously, the continued activity of this company and the 
smaller ones which take the same line is the greatest asset 
the Transport Union has in the fight against the Em- 
ployers’ Federation. But the Liverpool railwaymen, 
ignorant of this complex situation, and knowing only 
that there was a strike and lock-out in Dublin, proceeded, 
with the best intentions of “ solidarity,’ to ban all 
Dublin goods; and the first sufferer was the City of 
Dublin Steampacket Company, whose goods, after being 
loaded in Dublin by the Transport Union men, were 
blocked in Liverpool under the impression that they were 
“ tainted.”” When the facts of the case became known 
to the Railwaymen’s Executive, clearly it had no alter- 
native but to order the men back. But the order to 
resume work was specifically limited to the men who 
had come out “ in England,” and the question of hand- 
ling “ blackleg traffic’ was deliberately left untouched. 
The L. & N.W. men in Dublin, whose “ sympathetic 
strike ’’ was based on full knowledge, and was a protest 
against Messrs. Jacob’s declaration of war on a parti- 
cular Union, are still out, and the Executive appears to 
have carefully avoided a repudiation of them. 


ok * * 


Numerous other strikes have been in progress. The 
dispute between the London ‘busmen and _ their 
employers ended in a signal victory for Trade Unionism. 
The refusal of Messrs. Tilling to allow the men to wear 
the Union badge was an extraordinary display of 
patriarchal sentiment. By Friday of last week all 
their employees had struck, and the whole of the 
members of the Licensed Vehicle Workers’ Union in the 
employ of the various motor-’bus companies threatened 
to strike in order to secure the reinstatement of men 
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dismissed for wearing the badge, and the recognition of 
the Union. The Board of Trade succeeded in deferring 
the strike and in arranging a conference on Monday, at 
which the representatives of masters and men met in 
the same room. As the result of the conference the 
companies conceded the recognition of the Union, the 
right to wear the Union button or badge, and the rein- 
statement of all men who had been dismissed. 


* * * 


The Bookbinders’ Union, by the methods which we 
described last week, is rapidly succeeding in compelling 
the publishers to refrain from sending work to Messrs. 
J. Burn & Co., and seems likely to secure a victory in 
its dispute with this firm. At Birmingham and Liver- 
pool the railwaymen, who entered on sympathetic 
strikes on behalf of the Dublin Transport Workers, 
have returned to work without loss of position. The 
Manchester dockers’ strike ended on Thursday. The 
men went back at the old rates but a full inquiry into 
conditions of employment was promised. Mr. Latimer, 
the general superintendent of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, addressed a meeting of the men on 
Monday, by invitation of the Union officials, and made 
a statement of the company’s case. Mr. Latimer an- 
nounced in the course of his speech that the average 
wages of an ordinary docker amount to nineteen shillings 
a week. This, of course, implies that large numbers of 
men habitually earn much less. 


* * * 


Sixteen thousand South Wales miners are on strike, 
mostly over the question of compelling the surface-men 
to join the Miners’ Federation. As we anticipated some 
weeks ago, this has brought the Federation into conflict 
with the Gas-workers’ Union, who have a considerable 
number of members among the surface-men. A similar 
unfortunate split in Trade Unionism has appeared in 
connection with the movement of the London Builders’ 
Labourers for increased wages. While the masters are 
negotiating with the United Builders’ Labourers’ Union 
the London Labour Council, which claims to represent 
nearly as many men, is issuing manifestos and fixing 
a date for the handing in of strike notices. On the 
other hand, it is satisfactory to note that a first step 
towards the amalgamation of the numerous Unions in 
the Yorkshire textile industry was taken on Saturday 
by a successful meeting of a large number of delegates 
at Bradford, 

* * * 

The confusion in Albania is now almost beyond de- 
scription. This “ autonomous principality ”’ is still with- 
out a prince, and its frontier still remains to be delimited ; 
its Provisional Government is split into two factions, 
under Essad Pasha and Ismail Kemal Bey; and a por- 
tion of it is now at war with Servia. The Albanians of 
the north, who have defeated a Servian force and cap- 
tured Dibra, never paid taxes to the Turks, and their 
own new nominal Government has no authority over 
them. Their anger has been aroused by the Servian 


occupation of towns which have been their market towns, 
and the Servians are bound to have trouble with them 
until (and this is a long way off) there is a strong central 
Albanian Government. 


There is a rumour—and our 





information makes it seem probable—that Austrian 
officers assisted the Albanians in their attack on Dibra. 
The air is thick with other disquieting ramours—that the 
Bulgarians are having trouble with Turkish bands, that 
a Turco-Bulgarian alliance against Greece is in contem- 
plation, that the Epirotes will rise in arms if the Inter- 
national Commission refuses to let them become Greek 
subjects, and that Italy means to stick to Rhodes. The 
Balkan troubles are by no means over yet. 
* * * 


The formation of a “ United Kingdom Employers’ 
Defence Union” is announced by the Times, which 
simultaneously pours, with sympathetic regret, buckets 
of cold water over the scheme. The idea of this National 
Union of Employers is that a guarantee fund of full 
£50,000,000 should be raised to back members engaged 
in “‘a struggle arising out of any tyranny by trade 
unions.” Judging by the names given, the supporters of 
the scheme at present are mainly cranks and fossils, but if 
ever (which we doubt) large employers did come into the 
Association in considerable numbers, revolutionary 
trade-unionism would get the biggest fillip it has ever 
had. As the Times tactfully points out, many working- 
men might think that the fund was “ raised by the 
wealthy with the specific object of crushing the poor.” 

* x * 


The complicated character of the points at issue 
between the Post Office and the Postal Servants’ Unions 
makes it exceedingly difficult for the public to form 
satisfactory general conclusions upon a question with 
which it is intimately concerned. We cannot help feel- 
ing that the Post Office has been somewhat disingenuous 
in laying emphasis in its statement, issued on Monday, 
solely upon the “ ultimate cost ’’ of the proposals of the 
Holt Committee. It is pointed out in the reply issued 
by the Postal Clerks’ and Postal Telegraph Clerks’ Asso- 
ciations that “‘ ultimately ’ means a period of consider- 
ably over ten years from now.” The public, as em- 
ployer of the postal servants, is entitled to have stated 
in the clearest possible form the immediate, as well as 
the ultimate, increase in remuneration which it is pro- 
posed to grant. Even the “ ultimate cost ” of a million 
pounds represents an average of only four pounds per 
annum for each of the quarter of a million postal servants 
—or a halfpenny an hour, as the Postal Clerks’ repre- 
sentatives prefer to put it. It can be urged with some 
cogency that this is scarcely commensurate with the 
increase in the cost of living since 1905. It is identical 
with the advance which operatives in the building trade 
have been obtaining in large numbers of towns. The 
postal servants would seem to be entitled to at least as 
much immediately. 

* ok ok 

We would urge strongly that a more adequate state- 
ment should be issued by the Post Office, showing clearly 
in summary form the total numbers of persons affected 
by each of the proposed changes, their existing wages, 
the immediate and ultimate increase proposed, and the 
proposed readjustments in the hours of labour. An 
intelligible survey of the position is practically impossible 
for the man in the street ; and even anyone who takes 
the trouble to look at the Holt Report will not be able 
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to estimate from it the real value and character of the 
recommendations scattered through its three hundred 
pages. The document could scarcely be less con- 
veniently arranged if it had been issued for the 
specific purpose of discouraging well-informed comment. 
The newspapers are proceeding to take sides in the 
controversy between the Post Office and its servants, 
but the generalisations about the status of postal ser- 
vants upon which they base their conclusions are not 
adequate material for deciding the issue. 
* a at 

The hundred or so members of the National Con- 
ference of Friendly Societies who met in London last 
week were discontented enough about the Insurance 
Act, but failed to give us any light on how to amend it. 
Indeed, these representatives of the executives of the 
sixty largest societies, having probably seven millions of 
members, seemed more set on getting an increased allow- 
ance for office expenses and payment for attendance at 
Insurance Committees than on remedying the grievances 
of the insured persons. The biggest defect in the Act, 
in the minds of these officials, was the transfer of juris- 
diction over the doctors from the societies to the Insur- 
ance Committees. To this they attributed, privately as 
well as publicly, all the unexpected rise in the number 
of sickness claims which most societies are experiencing 
(though not all), and which is called either malingering 
or the long-overdue treatment of hitherto neglected 
ailments, according to the speaker’s bias. But the Con- 
ference afforded no guidance as to what the Government 
ought to do about it, except the impossible suggestion 
of putting the doctors back under the control of the 
societies. About a quarter of the delegates voted for a 
whole-time salaried medical service, a solution to which 
we shall eventually assuredly come. 

* * * 

An interesting situation has arisen in London over the 
question of the distribution of the surplus funds available 
for the financing of medical benefit. The surplus arises 
from the fact that a large number of insured persons, not 
having been ill, have not yet chosen their doctors, so that 
the Insurance Committee have in hand the 7s. per head 
without any doctor to claim it. It has been generally 
understood that this surplus, which amounts in London 
to over £100,000 already, and is increasing by £30,000 a 
quarter, would be distributed amongst the doctors on 
the panel, cither in proportion to the number of their 
actual patients or so as to bring the remuneration of the 
doctors having the fewest number of patients up to a 
given minimum. The Insurance Commissioners have, 
indeed, issued a circular in effect authorising Insurance 
Committees to distribute the surplus. In the meantime, 
however, the London Insurance Committee have con- 
sulted counsel as to their legal position as regards this 
fund, and have been advised that they must not distri- 
bute it at all. So on Thursday they decided to ask 
the Commissioners to receive a deputation on the 
subject. It is, of course, of the essence of the 
contract with the doctors that they should receive this 
money ; that is to say, that they should receive capita- 
tion fees from all insured persons and not merely from 
those who have been ill; but it looks as if there may 
have to be some more legislation before they can get it. 





DO STRIKES PAY? 


HE events of the last two years have revealed a 
new feature in the governing classes and the 
world of capital—they have become horribly 

afraid of strikes, The coal strike, the shipping strike, 
and the railway strike of 1911, though each of them was 
somehow “ got over,”’ left an uncomfortable feeling that 
the “ toiling millions ’’ who form the “ base of our social 
and industrial pyramid ” were not quite so solidly to be 
relied on to support us as we had supposed—that they 
might, in fact, grow a little tired of for ever being “ the 
base,” and might try to rid themselves of their load ! 
Every little industrial jar has since sent a shiver down 
the spines of business men, and the tremor has been 
registered and made manifest by that delicate galvano- 
meter of a certain stratum of public opinion, the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph, the Morning Post and the North- 
cliffe Press. This sensitiveness of public opinion— 
which, twenty years ago, hardly stirred a hair when the 
coalminers were on strike for months on end—is all to 
the good. When The Times could bring itself to devote 
its first leading article to the case of a rebellious railway 
worker, and quite courteously to refer to him as “ Mr. 
Richardson,” even the stubborn General Superintendent 
of the Midland Railway knew that “the game was up.” 
We fully believe that the Editor of the Spectator thinks 
that Mr. Larkin, and not Sir Edward Carson, ought to be 
put in gaol; but the hearts of English and Scottish busi- 
ness men do not go out to Mr. William Martin Murphy, 
whose ill-judged aggression on the Irish Transport 
Workers’ Union is condemned as in the highest degree 
inconvenient. Last week the managing owners of the 
London transport trust seem to have been eager, on their 
omnibus side, to try a fall with Trade Unionism, in London 
as in Dublin; even picking a quarrel over a button! 
They may even have hoped that “ what they lost on the 
swings they would gain on the roundabouts ’’—the stop- 
page of the motor omnibuses would have meant a saving 
in petrol and tyres, whilst the passengers’ fares would, 
to a large extent, have been received all the same in the 
swollen traffic of the subterranean railways belonging to 
the same capitalist combination. But the daily gal- 
vanometer showed that “the City’ was against any 
such fight. There is, of course, nothing new in strikes, 
which are, during these years, as the unimpassioned 
statistics reveal to us, neither more numerous, more 
serious, more widespread or more embittered than they 
have been at half a dozen different epochs since 1824. 
What is new is the public nervousness about strikes. 
When our “ pacifists ” seek to persuade us to diminish 
our Dreadnoughis, they point out, in Mr. Norman Angell’s 
most persuasive tones, that wars do not pay. The con- 
tention is irrefutable, but the argument is unconvincing. 
Now the newspapers, and the correspondents to whom 
at this season they extend a not entirely disinterested 
hospitality, are telling us of the many millions of days’ 
wages that are lost each year through industrial stop- 
pages—forgetting that all these millions of days, which 
seem to them sheer loss, amount to far less, even in a 
year of strikes, than the 40,000,000 days, at least, that 
are annually “ lost” by our Bank Holidays. The truth 
is that we do not even know how far any “ wages "’ are 
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“lost” at all by an industrial stoppage, still less how 
much. There is, anyhow, so much “ lost time ”’ in the 
chance medley that we call our industrial organisation, 
in which half a million men had to change employers in 
the past half-year in the insured trades alone; and so 
much is made up by “ overtime ”’ after every stoppage, 
that the net loss of any particular stoppage is quite 
incalculable. As a matter of fact, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer finds, in 1911 as in 1871 and other periods, a 
year of strikes a year of profits in the aggregate so 
exceptionally large as to be almost incredible ; a fact 
which ought, at least, to make us smile at the editorial 
omniscience which refutes the traditional wisdom of the 

rage-earners. What we may reasonably infer is that 
every dislocation involves destruction, and all destruc- 
tion is loss to the community, though on which particular 
individuals we cause the loss to fall is indeterminate. 
Generally speaking, however, the newspapers ask “ Do 
Strikes Pay ?”’ without even waiting for an answer ; 
meaning, in fact, that if only the poor deluded manual 
worker realised how ruinous strikes were to him and his 
class he would docilely accept whatever wages and con- 
ditions were offered by those who are good enough, as 
the nonsense runs, “ to find him employment.” 

There is a refreshing originality about the Morning 
Post, which has been asking the Labour Leaders them- 
selves to supply the answer. But one does not go to a 
practical man of business for an exposition of the reasons 
why his business is profitable. He can make profit, but 
if you ask him how it is done the answer is a banality. 
The men of action, whether Trade Union secretaries or 
industrial magnates, can do things, but they really must 
learn to leave it to others to find the reasons for them ! 
We are afraid that Mr. Smillie and Mr. Sexton, Mr. W. J. 
Davis and Mr. Mullins, will not have convinced their 
readers of anything except that these particular “* Labour 
Leaders” are extremely sober and respectable fellows 
—and we do not think that Mr. Harold Cox need have 
palmed off on the Morning Post such dreadfully shoddy 
economics by way of a reply ; or that Mr. Philip Snowden 
need have once more virtually thrown over Trade 
Unionism by way of rejoinder. Yet it has all served to 
fill up the pages of an empty season. 

Surely the time has gone by for asking such a foolish 
question as whether strikes pay. Obviously, no dis- 
location of industry “ pays” the community; unless, 
indeed, the community needs a holiday more than food 
and raiment! But a dislocation of industry may quite 
well “ pay” an individual trader, or a whole group of 
traders. Probably no big strike occurs which does not 
put unexpected profit into someone’s pocket, just as it 
deals out unexpected loss to others. But the question 
always implies that it is the wage-earner’s gain or loss 
about which we are to be concerned. Here, again, no 
simple answer is possible. We have already referred to 
the fact that wages are not necessarily “ lost ”’ because 
days are spent in idleness ; and if we are to judge by the 
actual increase in working-class income which has taken 
place in the last two years it is obvious that this incre- 
ment of income, taking the working class population as 
a whole, far exceeds in millions sterling the amount of 
wages for the idle days. The real question is whether the 
increase would have been conceded to the same extent, 


or so universally, or so soon, if the manual workers had 
not been organised in such a way as to threaten to strike 
if they felt themselves specially ill-treated, and if this 
threat were not, in the worst cases, carried out. To this 
question no arithmetical answer is possible. It depends 
whether we believe that all employers do, in fact, 
voluntarily give to all their wage-earners, at all times, 
all the wages and all the most advantageous and pleasant 
conditions of employment that they possibly could, 
consistent with the said employers retaining for them- 
selves a bare subsistence wage. The Early Victorian 
economists—to whom Mr. Harold Cox now proudly 
reverts—tried to persuade themselves that they could 
theoretically demonstrate this extraordinary paradox 
to be universally true. The wage-earners of the world are 
as firmly convinced that it is very far from being true: 
that, taken in the lump, employers give as low wages as 
they can, and concede only such advances as they feel 
they must; whilst the terms of the contract of service 
are, speaking generally, much more advantageous for 
the wage-earners when they meet the employer armed 
with the strength of combination than when, naked and 
defenceless in their individual needs, they are forced by 
hunger to meet him one by one. Though the capitalist 
can hardly believe it, science now emphatically declares 
itself, in this respect, on the men’s side. The economists 
—always excepting Mr. Harold Cox—now everywhere 
demonstrate that (as every workman realises), unless 
the wage-earners deliberately take steps to protect their 
own interests, they will lose on every bargain ; they will, 
in fact, according to the ordinary morals of trade, be 
“* done on every deal.”” And the employer, in his heart of 
hearts, knows quite well that he could and would pay 
higher wages—let us say, to his women operatives or to 
his labourers—if all his trade competitors did the same, 
and if he and they were driven to it, even to the point of 
cutting down to bare subsistence the not unsubstantial 
income that he draws for his own labour of contriving 
and directing. 

This, indeed, is the sensitive point. The older econo- 
mists usually argued as if the division were between 
“labour” and “ capital,” and they assumed, quite 
logically, that whilst land had to have its “ economic 
rent,” “ capital” had to be given a sufficiently high rate 
of interest to make it forthcoming in the amount 
required, But there is no reason, except relative strength 
in the struggle, why the comparatively small number of 
directors and managers of industry, in their various 
grades, should take for themselves (after payment of rent 
and interest in full) in the aggregate at least one-third as 
much as they allow to the twenty times more numerous 
manual working class. It would defeat the ingenuity of 
even the most perverted dialectician to show that there 
was any “law” which makes it necessary for those who 
control our production of soap or sewing cotton, beer or 
gin, tyres or steamships, to pay themselves (quite apart 
from interest on capital) at the rate of tens of thousands 
of pounds a year, whilst the woman or labourer in their 
factories gets only half a crown a day. It may possibly 
be that the industry cannot pay any more in the aggre- 
gate than it now pays. But what is at issue is how the 
net yield shall be shared. The present prodigious 
inequality did not “‘ come down from the Mount.” The 
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economist of to-day sees nothing but administrative 
difficulties to prevent such a rise in wages (whether by 
Collective Bargaining enforced by occasional strikes, or 
by the determinations of Wages Boards enforced by 
law) as would give the millions of manual workers a 
little more and the tens of thousands of entrepreneurs 
much less. And the actual facts of the Australia of the 
twentieth century, where prices have risen no more than 
in the United Kingdom, whereas wages are reported to 
have risen on an average by some ten shillings a week, 
make it seem as if the Trade Unionist and the economist 
were at last sharing wisdom between them. 


THE POSITION OF GERMAN 
SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


HE German Social Democratic Party Conference 

at Jena last week was a complete disappoint- 

ment to those who had prophesied that the 
death of August Bebel would bring about the long- 
expected and, in many quarters, long-desired split 
between the Radicals (or Revolutionists) and the 
Revisionists. The discussions at the Conference, it is 
true, were carried on with considerable heat, but the 
temperature was by no means so high, nor was the clash 
of opposing principles and personalitics so pronounced, 
as on several previous occasions. On the contrary, there 
were signs that the lines of division between the new 
school and the old are becoming blurred and that new 
issues are arising which will tend to keep the attention of 
the party on practical problems and away from the more 
disruptive questions of doctrine. Had Bebel passed away 
a few years ago, the situation would have been vastly 
different. He held the Radicals and Revisionists 
together when the quarrel between them seemed almost 
certain to end in disunion and disaster. Although claimed 
by the Radicals as one of themselves, he probably leaned 
more towards the opposite section than was usually 
supposed, At any rate, he not seldom prevented the 
orthodox Marxists using their power as a majority to 
expel the heretical Revisionists, and by the time he had 
made his last speech at a Party Conference Revisionism 
had secured a recognised position as the right wing of the 
party and the danger of a serious cleavage was over. 
The task of keeping the Socialist movement and organisa- 
tion intact during the last ten years required power of 
leadership of the finest quality and authority of the 
strongest kind, and no other man than Bebel possessed 
these. But now, with unity assured, the business of 
guiding the party can be left safely in the hands of men 
of less striking personality. 

Revisionism has been strengthened by the disputes 
that have arisen recently in the ranks of the Radicals— 
chiefly on the question of the general strike. The strict 
Marxist of the older type looks askance at any attempt 
to precipitate an aggressive movement of this nature on 
the ground that the masses are not sufficiently organised 
to carry out successfully such an enormous undertaking ; 
and, moreover, he seems to dislike having the subject 
made a prominent one in discussions of policy and 
tactics. On the other hand, other members of the same 
school, affected a little, perhaps, by the propaganda of 





“direct action” and tired of waiting for evolutionary 
processes to get to work on their behalf, are strongly in 
favour of at least agitating in support of the general 
strike, not as an alternative but as supplementary to 
political activities. The question is one of more than 
academic interest. The party is pledged up to the hilt to 
wring from the powers that be a democratic franchise 
in place of the existing three-class system of election to 
the Prussian Landtag.. It is felt by most leading Social 
Democrats that until a breach has been made in that 
citadel of all that is reactionary in Germany no further 
political progress is possible. Constitutional methods 
appear to be hopeless ; hence there is a tendency among 
some of the Radical wing to look to other means of 
attack, and the example of Belgium is repeatedly quoted. 
Then there is the constantly increasing burden of 
armaments. Here, again, urge the Radical supporters of 
the campaign for a general strike, parliamentary pro- 
cedure requires the added force of economic pressure if 
the working-classes are to check the growth of mili- 
tarism. But, for the moment, the party declines to do 
more than announce that it may be driven some day 
to advocate a general strike ; for the present, however, 
it will continue to concentrate upon political action. 

Another cause of the Radicals losing ground is the 
astonishing development of the Centralised Trade 
Unions, known as the Social Democratic Unions. These 
organisations have proved that the workers can secure 
improvements in their industrial and social conditions 
without waiting for the great Day of the Social Revolu- 
tion, and as a result of this experience most of the trade 
union leaders are to be found in the Revisionist wing 
of the party. Moreover, their views carry weight because 
of the huge numbers of the proletariat behind them. 
A Revisionist philosopher, journalist or lawyer may be 
scoffed at as one out of touch with the throbbing pulse of 
the masses, but the official of a trade union with a 
membership of one-third of a million cannot be treated 
so lightly. And as there is a considerable body of such 
men in the party, they forman effective counter-influence 
to the more Radical elements. 

Nevertheless, until this year, the Radical section has 
always been dominant at the annual conferences. This 
is due to the fact that the rank and file of the party is 
most numerous in Prussia, where the autocratic methods 
of the Government and police do more to keep the 
revolutionary spirit alive than all! the agitation of the 
Socialist platform and press. Prussia has accordingly the 
largest delegation at the Conference. The growth of 
Revisionism has manifested itself mainly in the parlia- 
mentary representation of the party in which the 
Radicals now declare themselves to be a minority. 
Even the party executive, although nominally Radical, 
is said to be largely impregnated with Revisionist ideas. 
It is easy to understand why this should be so. The 
representatives in the Reichstag and the various State 
Parliaments and the Executive Committee are con- 
tinually brought face to face with questions which have 
to be dealt with at once, and for which the Radical 
section has, practically speaking, no solution. In such 
cases the Revisionists, who are in favour of dealing with 
every political situation according to its special circum- 
stances and not in relation to some theoretical revolu- 
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tionary principle, take the lead and drag their unwilling 
Radical colleagues with them. Once a Revisionist policy 
or action has been agreed to or carried out by the Social 
Democratic members of the Reichstag or the Executive 
Committee, it is difficult for the Conference, Radical 
though it be, to reject or censure the decisions. Thus 
last year the Conference refused to blame the Executive 
Committee for entering into a remarkable opportunist 
electoral arrangement with certain Liberal groups. 

This year at Jena the right wing has gained further 
ground. The most hotly debated subject was the policy 
pursued by the Socialist members of the Reichstag in 
regard to the increase of the army and the financial 
provisions connected therewith. The military proposals 
of the Government had been opposed at all stages in 
parliament, but without effect. The Radicals insist that, 
having been defeated on the main question, the party 
should have refused to take part in settling how the cost 
of the additional troops should be met, and, further, 
should have voted against every financial proposition on 
the ground that no Socialist could support military 
expenditure. The majority of the parliamentary repre- 
sentatives took the view that it was their duty to see that 
the cost was not thrown upon the workers by indirect 
taxation, but placed upon the shoulders of the wealthier 
classes, and they claim that they succeeded in doing this 
by supporting the property taxes agreed to by the 
Reichstag. Moreover, they contend that they have 
compelled the Government to acknowledge the strength 
of Social Democratic opinion, which in itself is a valuable 
victory. They also maintain that if they adopted the 
Radical attitude a dissolution of the Reichstag would 
have taken place, followed by a general election and the 
customary appeal to national sentiment, with the result 
that the party would have lost more than half its 
representation and the Government would have been 
able to pass any scheme of taxation it pleased through 
the new Chamber. This line of argument, which had 
received the general approval of Bebel, carried the 
Conference against the Radical wing, although there 
seems littie logic in agreeing to the action of the members 
of the Reichstag and condemning the Socialist members 
of South German parliaments for voting for the adoption 
of State budgets. 

In the discussion on the general strike it was clear that 
a certain amount of sympathy exists among the 
Revisionists for the proposal that it should be used for 
political ends. This arises from the feeling that the party 
must find ways of making the people understand that 
they must organise for other purposes than that of 
merely voting if they are ever to break down the iron 
resistance of Prussian bureaucracy and conservatism 
to the demand for franchise reform. There is a growing 

opinion that, in spite of the continual growth of the party 
in numbers, the practical outcome of the strenuous efforts 
required to consolidate and extend it is comparatively 
small. In a word, the party appears to have arrived at a 
“dead point.”” Social Reform is at a standstill and 
political reform seems as far off as ever. Hopes based on 
revolutionary theories are fading and means are being 
sought to revive them. The outlook in that direction, 
however, is not promising, and the future undoubtedly 
belongs to the Revisionists and their policy of co- 





operating with ‘“ bourgeois" parties on immediate 
questions, providing the Government does not play the 
game of the Radicals by renewing repressive measures 
against Socialism or trade unionism. 

The Conference took a middle course in appointing 
the successor to Bebel in the chairmanship of the party. 
There are two chairmen, an institution which dates from 
the union of the Lassallean organisation with that of 
the Marxists. The new leader, Herr Friedrich Ebert, is 
not an outstanding figure, nor is he definitely associated 
with either wing. He has been a saddler, the editor of a 
Socialist newspaper, a trade union official, and, since, 
1905, a member of the Party Executive Committee and 
one of its secretaries. He represents Elberfeld in the 
Reichstag, having been elected for the first time in 1912. 
His reputation within the party for all-round ability is 
high, and though he will not exercise the commanding 
influence of his predecessor, he is held to be sufficiently 
strong and tactful to prevent disruption arising from 
the rapid changes in the direction of Revisionism 
which are undoubtedly taking place. 


RAILWAYS AND THE STATE 


Pr | “\HE return on the world’s State Railways 
recently issued by the Board of Trade is of 
peculiar interest just now. Mr. Chiozza 
Money, to whose initiative this return is due, is not 
satisfied with the scanty treatment it gives to many of 
the important railway systems; but this notwith- 
standing, the return is exceedingly useful. It shows 
that every country of importance in the world, with the 
exception of the United States and our own country, 
owns at least part of its railway system, and, further, 
that practically every country, having once commenced 
to nationalise its railways, increases the proportion which 
is State owned and operated. We also learn that in 
most other countries the railway undertakings worked 
by companies revert to the State after a certain 
period. The few supporters of company-owned rail- 
ways, finding themselves hard pressed, are taking con- 
solation in the fact that as regards mileage the return still 
shows a much larger amount of line operated by private 
enterprises than by State railway administrations— 
viz., 367,675 miles as compared with 134,403. This is 
due to the fact that the United States contains some 
250,000 miles of railway, all of which are privately owned 
and operated. It proves, however, little more than what 
we already know—viz., that the United States has an 
area equal to that of five of the Great Powers; and the 
argument is reminiscent of that put forward by a 
Cabinet Minister at the time of the Kaiser’s famous 
Kruger telegram, when it was scornfully pointed out 
that Germany was only about as big a country as New 
Guinea. If, on the other hand, we go by population, 
we find that the nations which have gone in for State 
ownership vastly outnumber in their aggregate popula- 
tions those in which this principle has not yet been 
adopted—in fact, in Europe alone such countries have 
a combined population largely exceeding the combined 
populations of Great Britain and the United States. 
As regards these two countries, each finds itself con- 
fronted with the same difficulties arising from the 
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eternal conflict between private and public interests in 
a matter of vital concern to the whole community, and 
it is a moot point which will first follow the rest of the 
world in adopting the principle of State ownership. The 
unmistakable trend towards State ownership is recog- 
nised by the most hardened supporters of the railway 
companies, whose defence of the company system now 
practically centres itself upon the statement that the 
conditions in the United Kingdom are different from 
those obtaining elsewhere throughout the world ; but it 
will require more than this assurance to reconcile traders 
to increased rates, passengers to reduced facilities, and 
the workers to inadequate wages and petty tyranny 
and'persecution. The Board of Trade return shows the 
financial results of the operation of the State-owned 
railways in every country, and although in the case of 
publicly owned services of this description large profits 
should not be the goal, it is at least satisfactory to note 
that in most cases it is clear that low rates are not 
incompatible with a reasonable surplus after meeting all 
charges, including the sinking funds for redemption of 
capital, an item which is not to be found in the accounts 
ofja single British railway company. 

Here the question of inflated capital enters, for 
whereas in the United Kingdom the amount of railway 
debt (capital and debenture stock) is constantly in- 
creasing, and never a pound of it is paid off, the return 
shows that as regards the Prussian State Railways 
between 1882 and 1910 no less than £66,255,506 was 
taken from the revenue of the railways and applied to 
debt!redemption. It is not surprising to learn, there- 
fore, that whilst in the United Kingdom the railway 
companies only earned about 3} per cent. on their 
inflated capital, the Prussian State Railways, with 
much lower rates and fares, earned about 6} per cent., 
and that during the year ended March 81st, 1912, after 
paying the interest on the railway debt, and redeeming 
debt to the extent of £2,300,000, it was possible to apply 
£5,700,000 to capital expenditure, to place £8,000,000 to 
the Reserve Fund, and then to show a surplus “* available 
for general State purposes of £10,800,000.” 

It might be asked “ What are these general State 
purposes to which the railway profits are applied in 
Prussia?” In his Case against Railway Nationalisa- 
tion Mr. Edwin A. Pratt writes : “ It is no less a fallacy 
tojassume that it is really applied to redemption of 
taxation,” and he points out by means of quotations 
that these profits have “ been expended on improved 
equipment for elementary education, on the universities, 
museums, and public buildings ; it has been utilised in 
the interests of Science and Art, or for raising the salaries 
of the numerous officials in the service of the State.” 

With this delightful argument against railway nation— 
alisation we may for the present leave the subject. 


SCUTARI UNDER THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION 
TT": most prominent feature of Scutari is the grey 


ruined wall of the citadel on an isolated hill above 

the quay. From here a view can be obtained across 

the lake and over the whole plain which surrounds the town. 
North-west, beyond the lake, lies the line of Montenegrin 





mountains. The nearest hill in this direction is Tarabosch, 
just across the river, the strategical key to Scutari, and the 
scene of the greatest of the battles between the Montenegrins 
and Turks. South-west is the course of the wide Boyana, 
connecting the lake with the sea. It is even now in the dry 
season navigable for small flat-bottomed steamers. At its 
mouth a stretch of the sea is visible with the naked eye, some 
twelve miles away. The international fleet is lying her« - and 
messages are flashed by day and night between the British 
cruiser Gloucester and the detachments of the West Yorks ire 
Regiment from Malta and of Austrian troops, \ hich share 
the citadel between them. To the south lies a fertile district, 
watered by tributaries of the Boyana, and bounded by 
distant hills. Immediately at the foot of the citadel to the 
north-east is the bazaar, where a considerable number of 
burnt houses testify to the recent siege and Montenegrin 
occupation. A mile of very bad road separates the bazaar 
from the main portion of the town. Three or four miles 
beyond this rise the north Albanian mountains. 
About a third of the population of Scutari is Catholic. 
There is a large cathedral, which was very badly damaged 
by shells during the late siege, and also an Orthodox church, 
But the whole aspect of the town is Oriental and Mahom- 
medan. The costumes which may be seen in the streets are 
of many distinct types. The Albanian kilt is not very much 
in evidence. More common are the close-fitting white 
trousers streaked with one or two black stripes and reminis- 
cent of the Venetian costumes of the fifteenth century, as 
represented in Carpaccio’s pictures. The chief feature of the 
festival on the days following the close of the fast of Ramazan 
was the beautiful costumes of the children. All the cafés 
in the town, which probably do not exceed a dozen, were 
filled with crowds of excited boys and girls, clothed in bright, 
baggy breeches of every hue, who were celebrating the event 
by being driven up and down the main streets. The scene 
suggested a sort of Mahommedan Sunday-school treat. The 
architecture of the town is as Oriental as the costumes. Few 
of the shops even aim at presenting a European appearance. 
Jewellers, tinsmiths, coppersmiths, tailors, bootmakers, 
bakers, and even a printer, all ply their crafts in workshops 
wholly open to the street. Taking one craft with another, 
there must be a not inconsiderable amount of productive as 
well as of distributive industry in the town. hin 
The authority of the International Commission is indi- 
cated by the flags of the Five Nations (Russia being only in- 
directly represented by France), which float side by side over 
the citadel. The force at the disposal of the Commission 
now consists mainly of soldiers, who have replaced the naval 
detachments. England is represented by some four hundred 
officers and men of the West Yorkshire Regiment, who were 
sent from Malta. The town is divided into sections, which 
are assigned to the different nations for patrol work. All the 
streets have been given Western European names, being in 
most cases called after the warships of the fleet of the five 
nations—Rue Gazelle, Rue Antelope, Rue Weymouth, Rue 
Warrior, Rue Breslau, Rue Dante. The principal sphere of 
activity of the English soldicr is in the streets of the bazaar, 
which is gradually recovering from the alleged depredations 
and arson of the Montenegrins. Here the Leeds * Tommy 
may be seen mildly ordering small Albanian children to move 
on, after he has been enduring a game of hide and seek round 
his legs for some considerable time. But the serious business 
of the soldier-policeman is more exacting. No one is allowed 
to carry arms within the town, except by special permit. 
But Albanians and Montenegrins are in the habit of carrying 
pistols and rifles everywhere. The disarming of persons 
entering the town, or illegally keeping pistols, is accordingly 
the most conspicuous feature of the police work of the force 
of the Commission. In one case this has led to a raid being 
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made upon a house where it was believed that a number of 
pistols were kept. The Albanian occupants fired upon the 
raiders, and two English soldiers replied. Two of the Alban- 
ians were wounded, one of whom subsequently died. The 
others received severe sentences of imprisonment. The rank 
and file of the English soldiers are inclined to regard it as a 
considerable grievance that the somewhat tiresome and 
dangerous police work on which they are engaged is not 
regarded as active service, and as entitling them to pay at 
active service rates. Most of them seem to be anxious to 
be back at Malta, although they do not expect to return for 
some months, 

The authority of the International Commission only 
extends within a radius of ten kilometres around Scutari. 
Thus a fugitive from justice has not far to go to escape from 
the control of the authorities. In the Albanian mountains 
government has always been a somewhat shadowy institu- 
tion, and at the present moment in the north it is certainly 
altogether non-existent. I have visited a few of the villages 
east of Scutari. The first feature which forces itself on one’s 
attention is the extraordinary completeness of the devasta- 
tion wrought by the Montenegrin and Servian troops. 
Searcely a single house in the villages which I saw was un- 
damaged, and in most of them the roofs were completely 
destroyed. The mosque of the collection of hamlicts known 
as Drist, some five miles east of Seutari, was in ruins, and on 
the walls were scrawled a number of words, which I took 
to be the insults of Montenegrin invaders. I confess that I 
did not stop to endeavour to decipher these with the aid of my 
scanty knowledge of Serb, because I found the ceaseless 
fusillade which was taking place from several quarters in the 
surrounding mountains somewhat nerve-racking. I was 
assured by an Albanian villager that it was nothing but rifle 
practice, and no doubt this was the case. But when the 
sharp whistle of the bullets, as well as the crack of the rifles, 
became audible, it seemed time for a solitary stranger to 
retire. One could not help speculating as to the source of 
supply of ammunition to which the Albanians have access. 
There is undoubtedly terrible suffering and destitution in the 
district around Scutari as the result of the war. But the 
consumption of cartridges which I heard discharged in the 
course of a single day must have represented the value of not 
a little bread or seed-corn. 

One is glad to see that during the international occupation 
of Seutari government is not confined to purely police activi- 
ties, necessary and valuable as these are in the present un- 
settled condition of affairs. Attention is being paid to public 
health and sanitary matters. The position of Scutari near 
the lake is none too healthy, and the siege naturally made 
matters a good deal worse. A section of the British troops 
suffered considerably from malaria while it was encamped 
on the meadows between the town and the lake. The 
authorities are now providing hospital treatment for natives 
as well as for their own troops. A new road is being made to 
replace the existing abominable track which connects the 
town with the bazaar and harbour. The daily performances 
of the military bands are a great source of delight to the 
inhabitants, and to hear the Italian band is certainly a 
musical education. The British band is—British. I last 
heard it strenuously engaged in drowning the beautiful 
sound of the Muezzin calling to prayer from a neighbouring 
minaret. 

The fact is not lost sight of that the Albanians are supposed 
to be about to govern themselves in the near future, and 
therefore require some training in the art of civilised adminis- 
tration. An Albanian gendarmerie has already been formed, 
and is working in co-operation with the European troops ; 
while an Albanian officer deals with the examination of 
luggage at the Customs House. How soon an Albanian 


government will really be in working order it is difficult to 
guess. Everyone seems to expect serious trouble in connec- 
tion with the delimitation of the Montenegrin frontier, and 
such has indeed already commenced in the districts to the 
east of the lake, which the Montenegrins expect to acquire. 
It should not be forgotten that, some thirty years ago, an 


> 


* Albanian League ”’ successfully resisted the attempt to 
transfer the districts of Plava and Gusinje to Montenegro 
in accordance with the Treaty of Berlin, and the memory of 
that incident is still fresh. But, even apart from the frontier 
question, the difficulties of the future government of Albania 
are great enough. There are not a few Albanians—perhaps 
more than English observers are willing to admit—who are 
inclined to lean upon Austria and look to an extension of her 
influence to help them through their difficulties. It may be 
that Austria has used questionable means, ecclesiastical and 
otherwise, to extend her influence. But even Servian pam- 
phleteers such as the vehement patriot who uses the pseudonym 
“* Balkanicus ”’ recognise that the influence is there. It is 
certain that both Austrians and Germans have fully made 
up their minds that the Albanians are to be regarded as a 
counterpoise against the nine million Southern Slavs, who are 
regarded as threatening “* Deutschtum,” both from within 
and from without the Austrian Empire. The future of 
Albania is, indeed, difficult to foresee. I discussed the 
question with a number of Albanian workmen who were 
returning to Scutari after a day’s work. Some of them had 
learnt Italian in the school which the Italians have main- 
tained for some twelve years in Scutari. In reply to the 
question from which country they would like to have a 
prince, they said that they did not mind whence the prince 
came so long as he had wna bella patienza for Albania. What 
an exemplary motto for princes in Albania—and elsewhere ! 
F. K. 


THE FUTURE OF NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 


By A FRIENDLY Socrety OFFICIAL. 


HE Insurance Act Amendment Act, which 
became law a few weeks ago, forms the second 
chapter of a code of Insurance legislation 

whose beginning is still too new and too big to be per- 
fectly comprehended, and whose end is hidden in the far 
political distance. Neither the main Act nor the 
amending Act has been more than an elaborate frame- 
work to be filled in later by the Insurance Commissioners, 
and some of the most important sections of the new Act, 
notably those dealing with casual labour (the very 
raison d étre of the measure), arrears, and the extension 
of medical benefit to exempted persons, do no more than 
give special powers to the Commission to legislate on 
special subjects. One of the most important of these 
special powers is that concerning medical benefit. The 
Commissioners are given power to introduce alternatives 
to the panel system, and in view of the chaos that persists 
unabated in the administration of the medical service of 
the Act, it is quite possible that this power may be taken 
advantage of. In this event it is to be hoped that the 
Government will be strong-minded enough to resist the 
agitation which is still being kept up by the “ old gang ” 
of the National Conference of Friendly Societies to place 
the administration of medical benefit in the hands of the 
societies. 

A very significant thing, however, in the new Act is 
the large increase it imposes on the State contribution to 
the Insurance Funds. The increase in the benefits 
b 
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means, of course, a proportionate increase in the State's 
payments ; but, in addition to its regular share of the cost 
of benefits, the State now pays : 

All the central expenses of management of the 
scheme (from 1 million to 14 million pounds per annum). 

2. All expenses of audit and valuation. 

8. 2s. 6d. per head per annum for Medical Benefit. 

4. 1d. per head per annum for Sanatorium Benefit 
(research). 

5. 1d. per head per week to low-wage earners. 

6. An unfixed sum in respect of arrears. 

7. £30,000 a year for members of Insurance Com- 
mittees. 

These special charges will, no doubt, be very heavily 
augmented when the results of the first valuation are 
made known; for it is by now a matter of certainty that 
a very large number of the Approved Societies will show 
considerable deficiencies in 1915, and it is equally certain 
that no Government could weather the storm that would 
arise were two or three million insured persons to find 
themselves faced with a substantial reduction in benefits. 
Much has been heard of the extraordinarily high rates 
of sickness prevalent among Approved Societies and the 
large amount of malingering that has been going on. 
Many of these statements must be discounted to a 
great extent, but it is undoubtedly true that the 
all-round rates of sickness are considerably higher than 
those estimated by Messrs. Hardy and Wyatt, and 
that there are serious financial difficulties ahead. 
What, then, is to happen in 1915? Even if the 
Government decided to allow matters to take their 
course and to see benefits reduced, the scheme would 
be hard hit by the fact that all healthy lives in the 
Societies with a deficit would at once leave such Societies 
and transfer to those with a surplus, even if such a 
transfer involved a small cash payment. In this way 
the insolvent Societies would be forced still farther into 
the mire, and unless the process were checked it would 
end by plunging half the Societies into utter bankruptcy. 
The only course open would be for the State to make good 
the deficiencies ; but as it would be highly invidious to 
subsidise some Societies and not others, an equivalent 
contribution would have to be made to all Societies at a 
huge cost to the State. Doubtless if Mr. Lloyd George 
ean find any other way of dealing with the situation, he 
will adopt it. But it is difficult to see what other plan i is 
available short of the taking over of the Approved 
Societies by the State, and if the present high rate of 
expenditure continues (and the summer has brought no 
diminution in Societies’ sickness rates), this suggestion 
will have to be considered very seriously. It is a course 
that has very much to commend it: the saving thus 
brought about would amount to some millions of pounds 
per annum, as the present duplication and even tripli- 
cation of work between the Societies, the Commission, 
and the Treasury would be done away with. It would 
solve the problem—that will presently become acute— 
of the industrial company Approved Societies and would 
improve an administration that is at present in a state of 
unparalleled confusion. Further, it would provide the 
best means of dealing with the Deposit Contributors. 

The Deposit Contributors’ Fund has only another 
fifteen months to run, and within that time the 
Government must devise a scheme for providing them 
with insurance. This problem has been considerably 
simplified by the fact, surmised earlier, but now clearly 
proved, that the Deposit Contributors are not bad lives 
at all, but are a very fair—nay, very good—specimen of 
the insured population. Out of 398 Deposit Contribu- 


tors interrogated for the Insurance Commission, 137 were 
deposit members owing to ignorance of the working of 
the Act, 113 owing to indifference or negligence, and only 
20 owing to ill-health. This result is confirmed by the 
surprisingly small number of claims made by the 
82,599 Deposit Contributors in London. It will not be 
on grounds of ill-health, therefore, that the Government 
will have difficulty in handling the Deposit Contributors. 
The difficulty will be that of dragooning a quarter of a 
million persons into Approved Societies, and this would 
be entirely obviated by the merging of Approved Sociciies 
into a central insurance fund, State managed. 

But the great argument in favour of creating a 
National Insurance department is that it prepares the 
way for the proper treatment of one of the gravest 
scandals of our time—the existing system of industrial 
life assurance. There are several signs and portents in 
the political sky which indicate that the Government 
are contemp! ating taking steps towards entering the 
field of life insurance in a serious manner, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that National Insurance may be 
extended in this direction. No reform could be more 
needed or more profitable to the nation, for it is difficult 
to speak in moderate language of the present state of 
affairs. This may be described briefly as follows : 
There are 18 companies now transacting industrial 
assurance business, of which 9 have a premium income 
of over £100,000 a year. Taking the figures of the 
Return of the Board of Trade for 1912 for these 18 
companies, only 43 per cent. of the premium income was 
paid out in benefits, while no less than 43°5 per cent. of 
premium income was absorbed in commissions to can- 
vassers and in expenses of management. 

The staggering nature of these figures will be realised 
when it is pointed out that in the same period the 
companies engaged in ordinary life insurance business 
paid out 90 per cent. of their premium income in benefits, 
while the expenses of management, including commis- 
sions, absorbed a sum equal to only 13°35 per cent. of 
premium income. It may readily be conceded that it is 
more costly to handle ten policies of £10 each than one 
of £100, but even after making ample allowance for this, 
the vast gulf between the insurance of the middle and 
upper classes and that of the lower classes is glaringly 
apparent. The relative proportion of commission and 
expenses of management varies considerably among the 
industrial companies. In one of the best-known com- 
panies the expenses of management are only 13°5 per 
cent. of the premium income; in the case of a second 
the expenses amount to 28°3 per cent. of premium 
income. The former, however, spends no less than 
26°2 per cent. of its premium income on its army of 
canvassers, while the latter spends 20 per cent., the 
combined figure for expenses plus commission working out 
at 39°7 per cent. and over 48 per cent. respectively! It 
will be evident from the foregoing that the policyholders 
pay very much more than its true value for their 
insurance, and it is a well-known fact that the insurance 
policies of industrial companies cost from 25 to 50 per 
cent. more than those issued by the Post Office or the 
large friendly societies. A further light is thrown upon 
the business of industrial assurance by the fact that the 
profits earned for shareholders in 1912 amounted on the 
average to 28 per cent. on the capital subscribed, one of 
the most notorious companies earning no less than 57 
per cent. on its capital! One of the circumstances 
facilitating the earning of such profits is the extremely 
onerous nature of the policies, surrender values being 
practically unknown in. industrial assurance. Should 
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payments be in default for periods varying from two to 
four weeks, the policy lapses, and these lapsed policies 
are a valuable source of profit to the shareholders. 

The method by which the working classes are induced 
to sink their money in these insurance quagmires is the 
employment of canvassers, of whom over 80,000 are 
now employed by the companies. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the existence of this body of men is a veritable 
social menace. Merging at their worst into the lowest 
form of ‘area sneak,”’ the photograph, sewing-machine, 
and musical album cadgers who figure not infrequently 
in the criminal courts; at their best when most skilful 
in over-persuading unwilling and often ignorant men 
and women, these men are forced by the very nature and 
conditions of their employment into methods that the 
majority of them would otherwise deplore. The opera- 
tion of the Insurance Act has greatly widened the scope 
of their action, and every friendly society and trade- 
union secretary has his quota of members gulled into 
transferring, of cards illegally appropriated, of malicious 
rumours assiduously spread by the agents of the indus- 
trial companies. Unfortunately, too, as Mr. Fischer 
Williams points out, “they constitute a vested interest 
in the business of industrial life assurance most formid- 
able from the political point of view,” and this body of 
men lies right athwart the path of the reform of this 
parasitic branch of insurance. 

But reform there must be, since the working classes 
are being defrauded out of millions of pounds annually 
by this business of industrial assurance. Happily there 
is a precedent for Government action in the existence, 
feeble though it may be, of the Post Office Life Insurance 
Department, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Lloyd George 
will go on with the courage with which he began and will 
cleanse the Augean stable of industrial assurance. 
National Insurance will not be complete until it covers 
the whole ground of physical disaster. We have made a 
start—a comparatively limited, but yet an encouraging, 
start—with sickness insurance. This must be developed 
to cover not only the wage-earner, but his dependants, 
so that no man or woman or child shall be uncared for in 
illness. Then the widow and orphan must be safe- 
guarded, and for this they must not be left to the tender 
mercies of the canvasser and the industrial company. 
Mr. George must redeem his promise to them by extend- 
ing National Insurance to meet the losses caused by 
death ; for if it is necessary to provide for the temporary 
cessation of income on a man’s illness, how much more 
necessary it is to provide for the permanent cessation 


on death. 
A.G. 


LABOUR UNITY IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


O those conversant with labour movements in 

any part of the world which Europeans inhabit 

or have colonised, the idea of achieving com- 

plete political and industrial unity will at present only 
raise asmile. The human material to be welded or fused 
into a solid social framework is so diverse in its elements, 
its values, its methods, and its objects, that such a task 
would be superhuman. All that can be hoped for is the 
assimilation of the most useful ingredients, the rejection 
of the utterly worthless portions, and the setting aside of 
that which is at present neither quite useful nor quite 
worthless in the hope that ultimately a way may be 


found by which it can be incorporated into the general 
mass with advantage to itself and without loss of strength 
to the social structure as a whole. 

No more than this can be claimed by those who have 
lately striven hard in New Zealand to bring unity among 
the discordant elements of industrial and political life 
by calling together a Unity Congress of Labour. I en- 
deavoured in a previous article (May 17th) to show the 
position held by the workers in this Dominion at the 
beginning of this year, when a Conference which had 
assembled at Wellington resolved to defer consideration 
of very pressing labour matters till a full Congress from 
all trade unions and societies connected with social 
reform could meet in July. On July Ist the Congress 
assembled. It consisted of 380 delegates, representing 
over 50,000 persons ; the largest Labour Congress ever 
held in Australasia. The sittings occupied ten days, and 
resulted in the formation of “‘ The United Federation of 
Labour ”’ and of “‘ The Social Democratic Party.” 

For the first few days hostility to the proposals brought 
down by the Unity Committee was apparent in a small 
section of the delegates. At first this was tolerated, 
through fear of a claim being set up that there was inter- 
ference with freedom of speech, but it was soon found so 
continuous were the amendments and “ points of 
order ” that they amounted to a “ stone-wall,”’ and that 
no progress would be possible till the organised obstruc- 
tion ceased. The Congress, therefore, as a whole, rose 
in indignation, and with crushing majorities showed 
disapproval of the tactics and the tacticians. It 
became apparent that the birth of a new organisation, 
independent of either Liberals or Conservatives, was 
looked upon with detestation by the old political parties, 
and the Congress gave the agents of those parties short 
shrift when their methods were exposed. Afterwards the 
business proceeded in a very satisfactory manner. 

The principal issue of the deliberations was the forma- 
tion of two bodies, one exclusively industrial, and the 
other entirely political, yet so interwoven and inter- 
dependent that they possess common interests and give 
mutual support. The industrial body, the United 
Federation of Labour, consists of local trade unions 
arranged in ten departments. One of these is called the 
Building Trades Department. To this carpenters, 
masons, bricklayers, painters, etc., belong. Another is 
the Transportation Trades Department, including sea- 
men, drivers, railway servants, tramway men, etc. In 
similar manner the whole industrial world is arranged 
and systematised. Each of these departments elects 
one member of the Central Executive, but the president 
and chief officials are elected anually by direct vote of 
the whole Federation. The purpose of the Federation 
is boldly and unflinchingly stated. It is to “ bring 
about a Co-operative Commonwealth based upon 
Industrial Democracy.” 

The question of controlling strikes caused much 
debate, but the Unity Committee’s scheme was adopted. 
The Federation has been accused of encouraging the 
strike, and of being the friend of “ direct action” or 
syndicalism. On the contrary, every effort was made in 
framing the constitution to check the extension of strikes 
for slight causes and without fullest consideration of all 
those likely to be affected. Nevertheless, the truth has 
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impressed itself upon every practical man in close 
connection with this subject that no law Parliament can 
pass and no constitution Labour can frame will under all 
circumstances prevent men from laying down their 
tools if they are determined to do so. Moreover, under 
certain conditions, such as danger to life or limb, or 
spiteful victimisation, a strike may be morally justifiable. 
The Federation allows any union that so desires to 
register under the Arbitration Act. The constitution 
provides that, if a union strikes, no other union shall 
join or assist it until the matter is referred to the depart- 
ment. If that department decides to strike, then no 
other department can be involved without consent of 
the Central Executive, which represents the interests of 
all departments, that is of the whole of the workers of the 
colony. So carefully guarded is this process of reference 
that a “ general strike’ becomes a theoretical expres- 
sion only, for before such a drastic step could be taken 
public opinion would render it, in all probability, 
unnecessary. 

The Social Democratic Party is a purely political 
society, yet by its constitution is the twin-sister of the 
industrial federation. Its “‘ Statement of Principles ”’ 
sets out at considerable length the necessity for the 
existence of such a party. It says: “ All other parties 
than the Social Democratic Party represent one or other 
group of the exploiters. Their political conflicts between 
each other represent merely their superficial business 
rivalries. However they result, these conflicts have no 
issue of real advantage to the workers. Whether 
Liberal or Tory win, the exploiter is always victorious. 
The Social Democratic Party is the political expression 
of the workers. Its defeats are their defeats. It is a 
party founded on the economic needs of the workers, and 
is the outgrowth of the laws of social development.” 
If we turn from this general statement of the new party 
to its practical constitution, some interesting and novel 
features present themselves to view. Although men 
or women of any trade or profession can join the Social 
Democratic Party—and if numerous enough in any 
locality can form a branch—still the Central Executive 
is controlled mainly by men elected by trade unionists 
only. Each department of the United Federation of 
Labour (such as the Building Trade, Mining Trade, 
etc.) elects from among the S.D.P. members one person 
to represent that department on the executive of the 
political body. Thus, although professional men, shop- 
keepers, farmers, and others may elect a representative 
fora General or Unclassified department, the majority of 
members of the Executive Council will always be direct 
representatives of unions of industrial workers. This 
abrogates that tendency which has always caused much 
bitterness in the minds of men of the working class— 
viz., that they have been used continually as the ladder 
on which ambitious men have climbed to place and 
power, and then the ladder has been kicked away. As 





the Social Democratic Party stands not only for the 
initiative and referendum, but also for the “ recall ” 
of its officers and representatives in Parliament and else- 
where, under this system the political power and the 
industrial power cannot be ruptured by the caprice of 
the individual. 

These two bodies will shortly have enlisted some 


20,000 adherents, and we hope by this time next year 
to have at least 50,000 under our banners. We are 
receiving daily not only applications for charters, but 
funds necessary for success—and the true test is therein. 
At a recent by-election we have seen our Social Demo- 
crat candidate, Mr. Webb, elected to be M.P. for the 
Grey District by a large majority, and we trust that he 
is only the first-born of a large political family. As I 
am the first president of the Social Democratic Party in 
New Zealand, I naturally hope for continued success. 
Epwarp TREGEAR. 
Wellington, N.Z., 
August 10th, 1913. 


THE HUMOURS OF MURDER 
one who has committed a murder— 


and the present writer has never done so 

except in a manner of speaking—knows that 
the business has its tragic side. Whether it also has 
its comic side is a question that has been raised in the 
London Press since the production of Sir James Barrie’s 
new play, The Adored One. This, as most people have 
heard, is a farce about a lady who kills a man by pushing 
him out of a railway carriage because he will not allow 
the window to be shut. Some of the critics have pro- 
tested that the theme is rather grim for light entertain- 
ment. They are, we suspect, themselves lovers of fresh 
air, who foresee a new danger in railway travel if 
women—creatures already enjoying the possession of an 
extremely feeble moral sense—are taught to regard the 
murder of a hygienic fellow-passenger as a laughing 
matter. Some years ago, when The Playboy of the 
Western World was first put on the stage in Dublin, we 
had similar denunciations of the comedy of murder. 
It was then considered, however, that nobody outside 
Ireland could take murder so seriously as to miss seeing 
what a joke it was. As a matter of fact, we believe the 
average respectable man all the world over would side 
in his heart with the Dublin objectors. Murder is, 
after all, one of the oldest institutions on earth. It 
dates from the second generation of the human race. 
It is almost as venerable as a sin can be, and to treat it 
flippantly is as shocking to comfortable ears as the 
irreverences of a boy. Everybody knows how Baudelaire 
used to shock the tame citizens of Brussels by opening 
his conversation in the cafés in a raised voice with the 
words : “ The night I killed my father.” He has him- 
self related in a letter how he began the thing as a joke 
in order to puzzle the Belgians for believing everything 
he said. “ Exasperated by always being believed,” he 
wrote, “‘ I spread the report that I had killed my father, 
and that I had eaten him, and that if I had been allowed 
to escape from France it was only on account of the 
services I had rendered to the French police, and I was 
BELIEVED !”’ 

That is the penalty of the jester on serious subjects 
like murder. He is nearly always believed. The very 
mention of dangerous death puts a great many people 
into a solemn mood that is hostile to wit and humour 
and any kind of facetiousness. We have met men and 
women, for instance, who were quite unable to see the 
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amusing side of cannibalism. Gilbert’s ballad of the 
Nancy Lee, which relates how the cook gradually 
ate all the rest of the crew, moves them not to laughter, 
but to horror. When the cook, or somebody else, as 
he gobbles one of his mates, enthusiastically exclaims : 
** Oh, how like pig ! ” these good people merely shudder. 
Those of us who are amused, on the other hand, are so 
only because we are not such inveterate realists as our 
neighbours. We treat comic murders as Charles Lamb 
treated comic cuckoldries. We regard them as hap- 
pening, not in our world of realities, but in a kind of 
no-man’s-land of humour. If it were not so, we should 
probably be as shocked as anyone else those of us, 
that is, who are old-fashioned enough to consider murder 
and adultery as on the whole reprehensible. Luckily, 
human beings in the mass have gradually developed an 
artistic sense which enables them to leave the world 
of serious facts for the world of comic pretences at a 
moment's notice. And even the strictest humanitarian 
can smile with a good conscience at the most hideous 
of the tortures—‘ something with boiling oil in it ”’— 
discussed in the paper-fan world of The Mikado. We 
can imagine a sensitive child being sharply disturbed 
by the punishments that at one time seem to be in store 
for so many of the characters in the opera. But for 
the rest of us Gilbert’s Japan is as unreal as a nest of 
insects, where even the crimes seem funny. In the 
same way we have made a child’s joke of Bluebeard, 
whose prototype was at least as atrocious a character 
as Jack the Ripper. Perhaps, in some distant island 
of the South Seas, where Europe is sufficiently remote 
to be unreal, the children are already enjoying the 
humours of Jack the Ripper in what corresponds to 
their Christmas pantomime. 

We must admit, however, that even a real murder 
may strike us as amusing if only it has about it some- 
thing incongruous. A thousand people have laughed 
for one who has wept over Wainwright’s murder of 
Helen Abercrombie, not because it was not a filthy deed, 
but because the murderer, on being reproached for it, 
replied with a shrug: “‘ Yes ; it was a dreadful thing to 
do, but she had very thick ankles.” Here it is the 
incongruity between the deed and the excuse for it that 
appeals to our sense of humour. We laugh at it as we 
would laugh at Bill Sikes if we saw him dressed in baby 
clothes. Similarly, when Peer Gynt and the Cook fight 
after the shipwreck for possession of the place of safety 
on the upturned boat, and Peer practically murders the 
Cook, the situation is comic because of the incongruity 
between what is said and what is seemly. Take, for 
instance, the Lord’s Prayer scene : 

Tue Cook (slipping): 'm drowning ! 

PEER (seizing him): By this wisp of hair I'll hold you; say your 
Lord’s Prayer, quick ! 

Tue Coox : I can’t remember ; all turns black 

PEER : Come, the essentials in a word ! 

Tue Cook : Give us this day ! 

Peer : Skip that part, Cook ; you'll get all you need, safe enough. 

Tue Cook : Give us this day 

Peer : The same old song! 














*Tis plain you were a cook in life 


(Tue Cook slips from his grasp.) 


Tue Cook (sinking): Give us this day our 
Peer: Amen, lad! To the last gasp you were yourself. 


(Disappears.) 
(Draws 





himself up on to the bottom of the boat.) So long as there is life there’s 
hope. 


It is the paradox that delights us here—the exquisite 
inappropriateness of Peer’s invitation to the Cook to say 
a prayer before he lets him dip under for the last time, 
and of the only petition which the Cook can remember 
in his extremity. The latter amuses us like the story 
related by Mr. George Moore about the Irish mystic poet 
who was asked to say a prayer when out in a curragh on 
Galway Bay during a furious gale, and who astonished 
the boat’s crew by beginning: “ Of man’s first dis- 
obedience and the fruit.” Even in The Playboy it 
is the humours of the inappropriate that make Christy 
Mahon’s narrative of how he slew his dad comic. One 
remembers how he first lets the secret of his deed slip out : 


Curisty : Don’t strike me. 
week, for doing the like of that. 

PEGEEN (in blank amazement) : Is it killed your father ? 

Curisty (subsiding) : With the help of God I did surely, and that the 
Holy Immaculate Mother may intercede for his soul. 


I killed my poor father, Tuesday was a 


There you have incongruity to a point that shocks an 
ordinary Christian like a blasphemy. And Christy’s 
reflection, as he finds that the supposed murder has made 
him a hero with the community—* I’m thinking this 
night wasn’t I a foolish fellow not to kill my father in 
the years gone by ’’—tickles us because it brings a new 
and incongruous standard to the measurement of moral 
values. De Quincey’s essay, “‘ On Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts,’’ owes its reputation for humour 
to the same kind of unexpectedness in its table of values. 
At least, that passage in which the lecturer of the essay 
describes the warning he gave to a new servant whom he 
suspected of dabbling in murder plays a delightful topsy- 
turvy game with our everyday moral world : 

If once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon he comes to 
think very little of robbing; and from robbing he comes next to 
drinking and Sabbath breaking, and from that to incivility and pro- 
crastination. Once begin upon this downward path, you never know 


where you are to stop. Many a man has dated his ruin from some 
murder or other that perhaps he thought little of at the time. 


Humour is largely a mattef of new proportions and 
unexpected elements. And it visits the gaol as readily 
as the music-hall, and attends us in our hearse no less 
than in our perambulator. Self-murder is not in itself 
a funny subject, but who can remain solemn over the 
man who put an end to his life because he got tired of 
the constant buttoning and unbuttoning of his clothes ? 
Similarly, detestable crime as we may think cannibalism 
is, we cannot help smiling when a traveller notes, as a 
recent traveller in West Africa did, that human flesh 
never gives the eater indigestion as the flesh of beasts 
does. It is—at least, we suppose it is—merely a state- 
ment of fact, but it amuses us because it introduces an 
inappropriate and unexpected element into our con- 
sideration of cannibalism. 

Perhaps Sir James Barrie would prefer to defend the 
humour of The Adored One on the ground, not that it 
is the humour of unreality, but that, like the examples 
we have quoted, it is the humour of incongruity. And, 
indeed, we only laugh at Leonora’s murder of the man 
in the train because the reason of it was so dispropor- 
tionate to the crime. It is not funny for a woman to 


kill a man because he has beaten her black and blue. 
It is not funny for her to kill him for his money, or for 
On the other hand, it 


any other reasonable motive. 
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would be funny if she killed him for smoking a pipe 
while wearing a tall hat, or because he said “ lay” 
instead of “ lie,”’ or on any other inadequate ground. Itis 
the unreason of the thing that appeals to us, and no 
amount of theorising about the immorality of murder 
can deprive us of our joke. At the same time we are 
willing to admit the superiority of those people who are 
so overwhelmed by the exceeding sinfulness of sin that 
they cannot raise a smile over even the most ridiculous 
scenes of murder and marital infidelity. We know a 
great many people who can see nothing comic in the 
upside-down antics of the drunken; they feel as if in 
laughing at the absurdities of vice they would be acqui- 
escing in vice. Perhaps they would. Perhaps laughter 
is given to us who are sinners as a compensation for our 
sins. It makes us tolerant by making us cheerful, and 
if we could really laugh at murders and all indecencies, 
we should possibly end in thinking that they are far 
less black than they are painted. So, we imagine, the 
unlaughing saints reason. They always visualise sin 
in its horror in a way that is beyond us, and we can 
respect their resultant gloom. But we who are more 
subtle than the saints—-we know well enough that so 
paradoxical an affair is the human soul that a man may 
laugh and laugh and keep the ten Commandments ; and 
we claim the right, on the plea that ‘‘ my mind to me a 
kingdom is,”’ of maintaining a court fool in our hearts to 
parody our royal existence, and so keep it from going 
stale. In any case, we can no more help laughing than 
we can help the colour of our hair. That is why we 
shall go on laughing at the humours of the seven deadly 
sins, and why old scoundrels like Nero and Gilles de 
Retz and Henry VIII. are likely to remain favourite 
characters in the comic chapters of human life till the 
book is burnt and a new volume opens. 


OF THE SOCIALISATION OF 
INDUSTRY 


N a country which has not yet nationalised its 

I railways, each successive Government of which, 
of whatever party, is apparently content to allow 

the whole of its trading activities to pay exorbitant tolls 
to a relatively small group of private persons, it may 
seem as the voice of one crying in the wilderness to utter 
a plea for an active propaganda on behalf of that 
socialisation of industry without which democracy must 
remain a mockery and a delusion. Yet the plea shall be 
urged here. After all, the Socialist should be at least 
as Socialistic in his proposals as men who declare that 
they are not Socialists. We have recently had the 
chairman of one of the greatest industrial combinations 
in the world—the United States Steel Corporation— 
seriously proposing to the American Government that it 
should take control not only of his own great business, 
but of all the American industrial combinations, familiarly 
known as “‘ Trusts,” which are engaged in inter-State 


trade. He suggested that an American State Department 
should be set up to take control of these large-scale 
operations, and that the Department should be charged 
with the détermination of production and prices. 

And yet so many of us are content to confine our 
proposals and our enthusiasms to what may be called 
‘doing good ’’—the clearing up of some of the dirty 


messes which are the inevitable by-products of com- 
mercialism. We patch and trim, and suggest more 
patching and trimming, while the mills that know not 
God go on grinding so exceeding small. We allow 
ourselves to drift into pettiness, until the simple outlines 
of departments of industrial affairs, which are in reality 
of small dimensions, bulk vaguely in our thought as too 
great for practical consideration in this our day and 
generation. We need to see a little more clearly that this 
is quite a small country, and that its industrial affairs 
are very small affairs—things of easy comprehension 
and susceptible of effective State control by even dull 
fellows. When Judge Gary talks of the socialisation of 
the American Iron and Steel Trust, then indeed we have 
to envisage a conception of a considerable order of 
magnitude. The Trust operates in far-flung territories 
beside which the whole of the United Kingdom, to say 
nothing of the mere area of our iron industry, is a little 
spot onthe map. The Trust has an output greater than 
that of all the British iron and steel firms, large and 
small, lumped together. The Trust produces from its 
own mines nearly twice as much iron ore as the whole of 
Britain produces, and it makes far more than twice as 
much steel as all Britain produces. A single foreign firm, 
that is, easily beats our whole nation in this respect. The 
practical possibilities of large-scale control have, there- 
fore, been conclusively demonstrated. To a chairman of 
the American Steel Trust the central control of an 
enormous business presents itself as an accomplished 
fact, and that is why we find him proposing for a big 
thing what even Socialists in this country boggle at for 
a little thing. Our Socialism, like our other national 
affairs, is in danger from thinking on a small scale. 

Let it be clearly realised that there is no British 
industry which, if converted into a national industry, 
would form as great a unit of industry, or as difficult and 
complex a problem for central governing powers, as 
already exists in the world in active and successful 
operation at this moment. We have referred to the iron 
and steel industry, but let the enquirer turn to that 
extraordinary record of frustrated industry, the Board 
of Trade Report on the Census of Production. If the 
British iron and steel industry is a small thing, what of 
building and furniture-making, and the glass manu- 
facture, of woollens, of linen, and of pottery ? Commerce 
has to answer us: why are these trades so small when 
forty-five millions of people have so great a need? If 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
would condescend to have regard to what commercialism 
has done with the magnificent equipment which science 
has given it, we can imagine Sir Oliver Lodge tempted 
even to desert the ether to find time for a burning 
denunciation of a system of frustration which has done 
so little with so much. Indeed, who shall answer the 
scientist if he points to his engines and machinery, his 
furnaces and his chemistry, and demands, let us say, of 
the British glass industry why it has no more to show 
than a tiny and almost negligible output valued at 
£4,978,000 ? 

It is part of the case for the socialisation of industry 
that competition is the enemy of production, and that the 
concentration of industrial powers is necessary to their 
fullest, most economic use. Who can doubt that it is 
because competition has been more slowly and less 
effectually eradicated in this country than in America 
and Germany that a number of our industries have 
suffered a comparative fall in point of production ? The 
British iron industry, once easily first, is now a bad 
third; and if it is not surprising that it is smaller than 
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that of America, there is no scientific reason why it 
should be smaller than that of Germany. The success 
of concentration in improving output in America has 
naturally influenced the views of American economists. 
We find Professor Van Hise, of Wisconsin University, 
promulgating the doctrine that competition is injurious 
to the community, because it wastes energy and capital, 
and boldly asserting that combination and co-operation 
are necessary to the fullest development of economic 
powers. 

Fortunately for mankind, there are some industries 
which technically call for the employment of rails, wires, 
pipes or conduits. These may be termed object-lessons 
in the folly of competition and of the virtue of co-opera- 
tion. If a town has to be lit by gas, it is obvious that a 
single gas-generating plant and one properly co-ordinated 
set of gas pipes are sufficient. Such a system is a working 
model of co-operative industry, and consequently, even 
if a gas company makes exorbitant profits, it gives con- 
sumers better value in gas than they can get in cabbages 
or milk or pen-knives. It is amusing to observe that 
those economists who have clung to the worship of 
competition have sought to put what I may call the 
‘pipe and line” trades into a class by themselves by 
terming them “ natural monopolies.’”’ We are tempted 
to remark ** natural fiddlesticks.”” If it is good and wise 
and for the public welfare for the milk supply of a town to 
be in the hands of, say, ten competitive milk merchants, 
sending their chariots and their men and their boys into 
every street of the town to find customers, it is equally 
good and wise and for the public welfare for ten separate 
gas merchants to set up ten generating plants, to lay ten 
sets of pipes in every thoroughfare, and to hunt for 
customers in every thoroughfare. Indeed, given ten such 
plants, the gas would be supplied more economically 
than the milk, because the upkeep of ten competitive gas 
pipes in a street is not so costly as the upkeep of ten milk 
carts and their attendants daily perambulating in the 
same street. If, then, there is virtue in competition, 
the economists who defend it should have the courage of 
their opinions and advise us to multiply indefinitely our 
gas mains and water mains and sewers and electric 
cables. 

Are we arguing a reductio ad absurdum ? Not at all. 
The economists did give such advice, and it was seriously 
acted upon by Parliament for years long enough to give 
us the ridiculous and wasteful network of railways in the 
wrong place which we call a railway “ system.”’ Parlia- 
ment was all for railway competition in the unhappy 
days when speculators came to it for railway powers. To 
this hour we can see trains running almost side by side 
in what is, for practical purposes, the “‘ same street,” 
and, standing on a junction platform with the dearly 
purchased ticket of one railway company in our hands, 
we are forbidden to enter another company’s train going 
to our destination. Yes, the dear old economists, and 
the legislators who believed in them, did their work only 
too well. 

But, be it observed, although our railway rates and 
fares are high because the folly of competition gave us a 
railway system burdened with a gigantic fictitious 
capital upon which a profit of nearly £50,000,000 a year 
pays but a poor rate of interest, British railways are far 
more economical than British industries in general. A 
mile for a penny is poor value, but it is splendid value 
as compared with a pennyworth of coal or a pennyworth 
of milk. For, although Parliament sanctioned and 
encouraged competition in railway building, the common- 
sense of co-operation is so clearly illustrated when rails 
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or pipes have to be used in an industry that not nearly 
as much competition went to the making of our railways 
as went to the making of other trades. Those who 
argue that they are not Socialists, but that they believe 
in railway nationalisation, show that they do not know 
what very good Socialists they are; for, much as our 
railways sin, they give us better value than our trades in 
general, and as a whole, inefficient as they are, they are 
far more efficient than our trades in general. The man 
who argues for railway nationalisation is beginning at 
the thick and not at the thin end of the wedge. 

The concentration and combination of industry 
proceeds apace in the higher civilisations, and it is even 
making a little progress in the most conservative of 
nations. The propagandist has at his command not only 
a wealth of theoretic reasoning but a great mine of 
accomplished facts to furnish concrete illustrations of 
every phase of his argument. Let us not forget that we 
have more than questions of distribution to solve, 
important as they are. British poverty is a poverty of 
frustrated production and of frustrated capital storing, 
accentuated by the unequal distribution of a poverty- 
stricken output. The output can only be improved by 
organising for work, and the natural end of organising 
for work in a democracy is the socialisation of industry. 

L. G, Cutozza Money. 


Correspondence 
THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—In your issue of September 6th you said : ** The exclusion 
of Ulster seems indeed to be the logical solution of the problem ” 
of Home Rule for Ireland. 

As a Unionist candidate I have frequently, on the platform, 
during the past twelve months, advocated such a solution, plus 
such amendments as might make the present Bill, when an Act, 
applicable, if desired, to any division or province of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. For Devolution, of a type generally 
applicable, would facilitate the creation of a truly Imperial 
Parliament which, under present conditions, would be impossible 
to graft on to our British Legislature. 

I venture to suggest that a line of policy which makes for a 
logical application of Devolution, consistent with national senti- 
ment and Imperial cohesion, may appeal alike to the support and 
advocacy of Ture New STATESMAN and of the average “* man in 
the street.” It may probably appeal to that “large mass of 
opinion in Ireland which is not represented either by Sir Edward 
Carson or Mr. Dillon,’ to whom you refer on September 13th. 

Lord Loreburn’s letter, happily, provides an opportunity for 
free discussion of the “ logical solution.” 

Ulster’s claim and right to remain under the protection and 
control of the British Parliament are as indisputable as any claim 
or right which can be adduced by Mr. Redmond for a Parliament 
in Dublin. There is not, and never has been, an overwhelming 
and conscientious desire on the part of the British electorate to 
give Home Rule, in the sense of the present Bill, to Ireland. The 
insistence and agitation for it have been confined to the Irish 
Party. With them the right to Home Rule is a conviction. 
Hatred of it is no less a conviction with the great mass of Ulster 
Protestants. Whoever admits Mr. Redmond’s right to Home 
Rule for Ireland, based on any argument that is convincing, is 
compelled to grant to Sir Edward Carson exemption from Home 
Rule for Ulster, on a similar argument. 

** Treland an island ” is no evidence of the solidarity of feeling 
for ** Ireland a nation.” The island of Britain presents, at least, 
four different types of national characteristics, which might claim 
distinctiveness that calls for special and separate political treat- 
ment. The Scottish Highlander, the Scottish Lowlander, the 
Welshman and the Englishman are not all content to be classed 
as the ** English Nation ” in virtue of geographical propinquity ; 
and, in the same sense, Ireland does not present a case of unity 

of sentiment sufficient to justify unity of rule from Dublin on the 
plea of nationality. Ulster’s claim to separate consideration is 
neither geographically nor historically less than that of Wales, 
measured by legislation. 
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It might be reasoned that the hostility to Home Rule is confined 
in Ireland chiefly to four counties, and that exceptional treatment, 
if conferred at all, should be confined to them alone. These four 
counties, however, are not Ulster, and Ulster, as a Province, 
should be dealt with as a whole in accordance with the pre- 
dominating feeling of its inhabitants. It cannot be disputed that, 
if Ulster voted as a whole by equal electoral divisions, a large 
majority would be found against an Irish Parliament in Dublin. 

The conference of Leaders, desired by Lord Loreburn, would be 
possible, and lead to practical results if it were conceded that a 
means must be found to give to Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward 
Carson each something of his own way. 

Sir Gilbert Parker’s article in the Fortnighily, “* The Welding of 
the Empire,” is singularly apropos to the present controversy. 
His quotation from Mr. Disraeli’s speech in 1872 breathes the 
spirit of Imperial Unionism—* Self-government, when it was 
conceded, ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy 
of Imperial consolidation. . . . It ought further to have been 
accompanied by some representative council in the Metropolis 
which would have brought the colonies into constant and con- 
tinuous relations with the Home Government.” The rational 
argument for Home Rule, and the ultimate object to be provided 
for in any constitution under which Home Rule is set up, is an 
Imperial Parliament, in which all the units of the Empire shall 
find representation. Home Rule under these conditions cannot 
be confined to Ireland, or to a part of it ; it might be applicable 
to Ulster, Wales, Scotland, England, or any district area for which 
local autonomy might reasonably be, or is in fact, seriously 
claimed. It is suflicient meanwhile that Ulster asks to remain 
under the British Parliament, and the question of a separate 
Parliament for Ulster is not before us. It is nevertheless a 
possible solution under a scheme of all-round Devolution of local 
government. The defect of the Bill now before us is that it 
seems impossible, without grotesque results, to apply it to different 
parts of the United Kingdom, under any general scheme of 
devolution. Its financial provisions would, at the outset, bar the 
way to any such proposal. It would be ludicrous to suggest the 
giving of Treasury support to each part of the Kingdom that 
claims Home Rule ; to exact from it no contribution to Imperial 
Defence, and to make the burden of both fall on the taxpayers 
remaining under the rump of the British Parliament. Other pro- 
posals of the Bill seem unsuited to any general scheme of devolu- 
tion or Federalism. The localisation of the Postal and Telegraph 
and Telephone system—which seems to be the interpretation of 
the phrase ‘ postal service which is executed completely in 
Ireland ’*—would mean that each area to which local self- 
government is given would control absolutely what ought to be 
strictly under Imperial supervision. The use of Customs and 
Excise, so as to restrict and hamper Free Trade within the British 
Isles, seems to be incompatible with a true federal system. Power 
to modify Imperial Taxation seems to be inconsistent with the 
supremacy of an Imperial Parliament. These are some of the 
proposals of the present Bill which, if it be taken as the foundation 
of a fuller federal scheme, call for modification and adjustment. 
Whether the present Bill be amended, or passed with all its 
crudities, the solution of the difficulty most apparent, of the 
danger most imminent, and of the problem all but insoluble is— 
the exclusion of Ulster from the field of its operation.—Yours, ete. 

Henry S. Kerr. 

Avonholme, Hamilton. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION AND THE USURY 
OBSESSION 


To the Editor of Tut New StraresMan. 

Srr,—The attempt of persons with common aims to seek in a 
friendly way the greatest common measure of agreement must not 
allow us to lose sight of the essential points of disagreement 
between the views of your correspondents and myself. 

I am glad that some of my points are conceded, but I beg leave 
once more to insist upon the main essentials. First, as to interest, 
for this is the main thing. We have to get rid of it, and there is 
common agreement that it should be got rid of, at least by the 
method of establishing a sinking fund to defray borrowed capital. 
I desire to go further, and since it has been demonstrated that 
modern great nations can find £100,000,000 a year out of revenue 
for armaments, I urge that when social legislation demands the 
use of capital we should provide it out of revenue, thus avoiding 
interest payments. I go further, and, using the great case of 
Housing as an illustration, I say that we should provide the 
capital without borrowing, and that we should lend the houses 
free of interest. When Mr. Day says that warships last only ten 
years I must disagree with him. A warship is good to last for 


two generations, given necessary repairs and replacements, just 


as a house is. Many parts of houses get quickly out of date, and 
we replace them just as we should replace warships, for efliciency’s 
sake. Some parts of houses may stand long, but many parts 
of them need “ repairing with new ones” every ten years or so. 
As to national houses being of one pattern, why should they be ? 
If Mr. Day will look at our warships he will find them of a hundred 
different patterns. 

I am sorry that Mr. Day accepts Professor Marshall as being 
conclusive on the paying of ** rates,” and I am glad to think that 
in Germany a poor man does not pay “ rates ”’ if he has less than 
£45 a year. Both Bentham and Mill (and the conception is older 
than Bentham) laid down that there should be total exemption 
from taxation up to a certain point of income, and the world is 
beginning to agree with them. 

The second important point is that I join issue with those 
who hold that all that we need to do is to attend to wages 
and let higher wages buy better things. I am not less eager for 
higher wages than your correspondents, as I think I have 
sufficiently shown, and I have done a good deal to get them, but 
I deny that better wages bring efficient housing. Mr. Day is 
inclined to admit this. Our middle classes are for the most part 
shockingly housed, and they are rarely able to help themselves 
individually. People can, however, help themselves collectively, 
and I urge that they should do so. 

Mr. Stuart talks of housing in exactly the same strain as people 
once talked of education, workmen’s compensation, and other 
things. The so-called ‘ economic” view has been proved in 
practice to be entirely erroneous, the truth of the matter being 
that the more people get the more they want. Mr. Stuart says 
that he would not expect the Irish cottages * to result imme- 
diately in any reduction of the customary wages.” He seems to 
be unaware that the gift of the cottages has raised wages.—Y ours, 
etc., L. G. Cu10ozzA MONEY. 

September 22nd, 1913. 


OFFICIAL RAILWAY ENQUIRY AND 
COMPULSION 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Herbert B. Matthews’s letter in 
your issue of 20th inst., whatever opinion one may hold as to the 
desirability or otherwise of compulsion in matters having to do 
with private life, there can be no doubt that under the present 
business system more—and not less—** compulsion” is necessary. 

Already most civilised States have set a limit tothe rate of 
interest that may be charged by money-lenders ; have forbidden 
the employment of children below a certain age ; have rendered 
compulsory certain precautions against accidents from machinery, 
etc. I see no end to all this until the State itself takes over most 
of the business of the country, when this objectionable ** compul- 
sion” will, no doubt, cease, for we shall then give to all these 
prohibitions and behests the name of * regulations.” 

As to codification of laws, Germany did this successfully a few 
years ago, and in that country the ordinary citizen can—and does 
—buy for a few pence the Book of Laws of the Empire. 

I agree still less with Mr. Matthews when he approaches the 
subject of railway accidents. The railway interest in the House 
of Commons has successfully frustrated all attempts to impose 
upon the railway companies by legislation any safeguards against 
loss of life that would entail expense—automatic couplings, for 
instance. The argument that * to earn dividends a company 
must assuredly avoid accidents all it can ” is a specious one, but 
does not bear close investigation. It is much cheaper to kill or 
maim a few hundred men annually than to go to the expense of 
installing automatic couplings upon the 1,400,000 goods trucks 
in use on the railway systems of this country. It is much cheaper 
to have to pay £50,000 or £100,000 compensation now and again 
to passengers or their heirs after a railway accident than to have 
to spend millions upon fresh rolling stock, making extensive 
alterations to existing rolling stock, running specially constructed 
buffer coaches on express trains, or increasing the working costs 
by augmenting the train crews. This is all literally true, and, 
thinking solely from the commercial standpoint and as custodians 
of the interests of the shareholders who (nominally) elect them, the 
railway directors are quite justified in fighting against all the 
** compulsion *’ that others would put upon them. 

Some people picture the United States as a paradise of indi- 
vidualism. What does Mr. Matthews think of the following 
extract, which I take from the Bache Review, a financial weekly 
published in New York, dated September 6th, 1913 ? 

** Three or more years ago the Pullman Company, by a ruling 
of Congress, came under control of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission, which undertook at once a campaign for lower 
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rates on the sleeping cars. In addition, the Interstate Commerce 

Commission ordered to the scrap heap 7,000 wooden sleeping cars 

made by the company. These cars cost to build $20,000 each. 

The loss, consequently, to the company was in the neighbour- 

hood of $140,000,000. For the last three years the Pullman 

Company has made no wooden sleeping cars, confining its 

activities to the construction of steel cars.” 

One can imagine our own Board of Trade compelling a company 
to place upon the scrap-heap nearly thirty million pounds worth 
of rolling stock, on the score of unsafety ! 

If Mr. Matthews will refer to page 97 of my Case for Railway 
Nationalisation, he will see that although in 1907 the Board of 
Trade wrote to all the railway companies in the United Kingdom 
suggesting that a whistle of a distinctive type should be supplied 
to every platelayer employed upon the permanent way, up to the 
end of October last 44 companies had agsced to act upon this 
recommendation, 13 had agreed to supply whistles to gangers, 
foremen, or leading men, but not to the whole permanent way 
staff, whilst 47 companies, including the North British, had thus 
far refused to give whistles to any men, even to the look-out men. 

The Board of Trade evidently agrees with Mr. Matthews as to 
the undesirability of compulsion, for it only suggests ; but frankly, 
Mr. Matthews, do you not think this a case for compulsion ?— 
Yours, ete., Emii Davies. 


REPRESSION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have just seen your issue of August 2nd, in which a 
** distinguished native ” official informs your readers that * the 
policy of repression has effectually cured any independent expres- 
sions of opinion by the Indian Press,” and that “* an outspoken 
journal like Tor New StTatesMan is altogether an impossibility in 
India at this moment.” Then follows an article on the recruit- 
ment of Indian volunteers. 

Such misstatements as those which I have quoted should not 
pass without contradiction. Short of treason (as you or any 
reader of your paper would understand the word treason), any 
Indian can say or write anything he pleases in India, and full 
advantage is taken of the fact. The article which you have 
printed could appear in any Indian paper; it differs from the 
average article in the average Indian paper, not in outspokenness, 
but in excess of caution and moderation. The same thing applies 
to THE New STATESMAN, as compared with the average Indian 
paper or journal. I defy anybody to produce an article which THE 
NEw STATESMAN would publish and which could not be published 
freely and fearlessly in any part of India. The average Indian 
editor is far more free than the average English editor: for the 
latter represents his Party, whilst the former says what he chooses. 
Speaking at a Congress a week ago, Mr. V. P. Madlam Ras pro- 
posed the immediate replacement of officials over half the Madras 
Presidency by democratically elected Indians. Can _plain- 
spokenness go farther ? 

Your correspondent speaks of “‘the policy of repression.” 
Having read Samuel Butler again recently, I was reminded of 
“the theory of natural selection.” 

ENGLISH OFFICIAL. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER AND HER 
CHILDREN 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I should like to be allowed to plead the cause of the 
unmarried mother and her children—those who come last as well 
as first. In England, in order to secure financial help from the 
charitable, a careful selection must be made of the “ first offender” 
and her first child. Why must our sympathies stop there ? Why 
should all the other innocent babies born out of wedlock remain 
uncared for? ‘* He who will teach men and women that they 
are good, he will finish the world. He who did teach it, Him they 
crucified.” 

Acting as a secretary for a Workhouse Girls’ Aid Society for 
the last three years, I know it is the girls with two or three 
children to support who are the great problem. A girl in service 
is able to support a child, and pay out of her wages the 5s. a week 
needed for its maintenance ; but if she has a second child she 
must either remain a prisoner in the workhouse, never leaving its 
gates, until the children are old enough to earn their own living, 
which no woman will consent to do, or gain her freedom by the 
only well-paid profession open to her—that of prostitution. 
Every mother should be able to nurse her own child, but this 
natural right will not be won if charitable societies obscure the 
whole matter by asking it as a favour for the selected few, and 





thus denying the inherent right of every human soul born into 
this world to have the means of life and human development. 

Every year there are from 40,000 to 50,000 illegitimate children 
born in this country, and there is one society that proposes to 
deal satisfactorily with 20 or 30 selected cases, to “* enable 
domestic servants of otherwise unblemished characters to live 
safely and support themselves as day-servants whilst caring for 
their own children.” This is said to be the only scheme for 
keeping mother and child permanently together. Surely it is 
time for the State to provide means for every little child to be as 
well cared for as those in the Chelsea hostel. The difficulty is 
purely economic. The child is made the sin in order that Society 
may avoid having to support it. The prostitute who knows how 
to escape motherhood is far easier to deal with than the mother 
with her children—rescue homes, rescue workers, wait for her ; 
but for the unmarried mother imprisonment, death, or prostitution 
are all that remain. 

Last week a woman was allowed to leave her second illegitimate 
child in a workhouse for one month whilst she went into service 
and looked out for a home in which to place her child. The 
elder one had been left in charge of the woman’s father, but he 
closed his doors against another child, he being very poor himself. 
After several warnings that she must fulfil her promise and 
remove the child from the workhouse, the order was given that 
the child must be delivered up to the mother. The relieving 
officer called at the house where the woman was in service, told 
her she was wanted at the corner of the street, and when she came 
the baby was delivered into her arms. No one knows or cares 
what becomes of mother and child. The rates were relieved of 
supporting the child. 

The Fulham guardians are economical, and take the money 
from the girls to pay for their maintenance before turning them 
on to the streets, and all boards of guardians are looking forward 
to claiming the Maternity Benefits from those who avail themselves 
of infirmary treatment. Lily H had 18s. 11d. in her pocket 
when she went into the Fulham Infirmary ; she came out penni- 
less. She borrowed 2d. from her mother (her father was out of 
work), and with this she paid her "bus fare to Chelsea, leaving her 
baby tied up in a parcel under an outside seat. The magistrate 
bound her over to come up for judgment within twelve months, 
provided she returned to the infirmary to regain her strength! 
Political reformers think that all that is needed is to enforce 
higher payments from the fathers. The father of Lily H "s 
child had gone to Hong Kong. A few weeks ago a magistrate 
granted an order for 4s. weekly to be paid by a man for the sup- 
port of his illegitimate child. A month ago the man fell out of 
work, and is unable to pay, and the mother, being the only legally 
responsible parent, remains a prisoner with her child in the 
workhouse. 

The Pharisees say it will add to immorality to relieve the 
mother in any way of the burden of the support of her illegitimate 
children. Vice and prostitution must be fed—and the birth-rate 
decreased ! 














ANNE COBDEN SANDERSON. 
Miscellany 
THE HARE 


HE window was a blank, grey square because of 
sea fog and marsh mist, and I breakfasted by 
candle-light, though it was nine o’clock by the 

timepiece in the corner of my panelled parlour. And the 
village street was so full of the mist and the fog that you 
only knew your friends by their footsteps, as they recog- 
nised you by yours, and gave you good day, by the sound 
of the voices wherein a man’s personality shows through 
the manner of his Sussex speech. 

But when I had turned off into the Burmarsh road the 
grey curtain lifted and the marsh unrolled itself, in the 
autumn sunshine, like a yellow varnished map. No sound 
broke the stillness of the marsh save now and then the 
rustle of a bird in the hedge or a vole among the reeds. 
The dykes were long blue ribbons, and the skylarks, 
which, as you know, sing all the year round, were singing 
as sweetly as when they sang over the scented bean- 
flowers in June. 
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The meet was at the Five Bells, and already, when I 
reached it, the inn yard was thick with lines and circles, 
the wheels and shafts of dogearts and spring carts, the 
pony carriages of the sporting clergy, and the donkey 
cart of the sporting greengrocer. In front of the inn 
shabby men held dogs whose coats were of better cloth 
than their own. Horsey men straddled and spat and 
eyed the dogs knowingly. Inside the house the gentry 
were drinking cherry brandy in the little parlour behind 
the bar, and in the sanded bar itself socially inferior 
sportsmen drank ale and awaited the pleasure of the 
gods. 

This being at last manifested, we all set off down the 
road, whose mud was copper one way and silver the 
other, as the sun struck it. I heard, without enthusiasm, 
that we should take the plough first, and noticed how, 
though our hearts were united in our love of sport, we 
still remembered to keep our proper stations, and let the 
gentry go first. A five-barred gate, its grey wood jewelled 
with the red and yellow lichens of the marsh, let us 
through to the ploughed field. Here we opened into a 
semicircle, the gentry in its middle, and a red coat at each 
end of it, and slowly drew ourselves across the field. 
After the first dozen steps our boots were great balls of 
clay, and we dragged them with difficulty. To the dogs, 
light on their natural indiarubber soles, the plough 
presented no difficulties. 

I felt sure that the hare’s furry feet would find the way 
easy enough. To me it seemed that it would have been 
pleasanter to sit on the gate with a field-glass and let the 
dogs find their own hares. But this, I understand, 
would not be coursing. Though I had lived in the 
village for a long time, I had never before come out after 
hares. I had had a feeling that the hares did not, 
perhaps, enjoy the sport so much as was supposed, and 
the contrast between their soft, furry flight and the dogs’ 
hard, strenuous pursuit had not pleased me. But now it 
had been explained to me that to end in “ a moment’s 
horror, bright, bloody and brief,’’ was far better than to 
die of starvation in a ditch, which, it seems, is the natural 
end of hares who are not coursed. So there I was, 
lumbering across the plough, with my feet feeling as they 
do in those dreams when you cannot run, and close 
behind you is the Terror that walketh by Night. 

But here were no terrors: only pale sky and pale 
sunshine, trees in their winter dresses of russet and 
purple, and the hips and haws flaming red in the hedges. 
Everyone said it was going to be a very hard winter, and 
above our advancing crescent the skylarks sang like mad. 
There was a tense suspense as we went on heavily over 
the clay. Suddenly a shout—a pause—and two pale 
greyhounds slipped the leash and were off after our first 
hare. In a moment they were far away. They looked like 
white chalk lines, and the hare like a little pencil line on 
the great map of the marsh. The hare made for the 
hedge—under it she went—the dogs over it. I kept my 
eyes on the chase—the three lines so straight and moving 
so swiftly. Suddenly the dogs ceased to be lines and 
became dogs, disappointed dogs, moving aimlessly about 
and rather ashamed of themselves. The hare had got 


away. I was surprised to find that I had been holding my 
breath. I had no idea that sport could be so exciting. 
It was better going now, for we had got on to a pasture. 


The unsuccessful dogs were being coaxed back to leads 
and overcoats. Two more hares were put up, and both 
escaped. One man near me tried to console me by 
explaining that is was early in the season and mostly 
young dogs. It was the fourth hare which ended my 
day’s sport. 

She got up almost at my feet, and I saw the soft 
furryness of her, her delicate frame, her round, soft eye, 
and, I give you my word, the mortal terror of her soul. 
Also I knew quite well that this hare would not get away. 
Someone shouted, and two great black beasts were 
launched on her track. It was all over quite quickly. 
They caught her by a stack of reeds over against the 
dyke, and I heard her scream. It was like the scream of 
a tortured child. The man next to me was reproaching 
me for not having given the view hulloo, or whatever 
the signal is. I thought I would go home: so I turned 
aside through a gate and made for some farm buildings 
which were, I imagined, somewhere near the road. 
There were some ricks and a barn and so forth—all 
golden in the sun. As I neared the place I heard that 
shout again, and turned. Another hare had been put up, 
and it was heading straight for me. I stopped: if I 
stood quite still the hare might take me for a feature of 
the landscape and not turn aside. I did not wish to add 
anything to the terrors of her flight. Sure enough she 
came straight on, and the dogs were gaining on her. 
Nearer she came and nearer, passed me, and, as she 
reached the barn, swerved suddenly round it out of 
sight. Next moment the dogs also had passed me—red 
mouths, white fangs, strong feet with claws. I dug my 
hands into my pockets so that I might not put my 
fingers in my ears, for a sportsman who goes a-coursing 
must not mind a little thing like the scream of a hare. 

And there was only silence. I turned the corner of 
the barn. The dogs were aimlessly snuffing among the 
straw of a little yard. Once again a hare had got away. 

On the threshold of the barn a girl in a blue apron was 
sitting crouched up: long-limbed, with ugly, prominent 
eyes. Her hair, strained back from a vacant, bony face, 
rather like a horse’s, was tied with ragged brown ribbon 
that stood up in two points like ears. A red and white 
handkerchief spread on the step beside her showed 
bread and cheese. She looked at me without interest, and 
her jaws continued to move slowly. Not dogs nor hares 
nor strangers could, it seemed, distract her from her 
midday meal. 

When the rest of the field came up they asked her if 
she had seen the hare. She gave a sideways jerk of the 
head that made her ribbons lift and tremble, as though 
to say, “‘ That way,” and the field moved off in the 
direction indicated. 

I lingered to light a pipe and to ask the munching girl 
the way back to my village. I took my time, and 
presently I perceived that the girl was anxious that I 
should go. I remembered then that peasants like to eat 
alone. 

I had just perceived that courtesy required me to 
leave her, and had opened my mouth to ask the question 
whose answer should turn my face homeward, when she 
spoke : 

‘“* Baint you going along of they ? ” she asked. 

“No,” I said, “‘ ’'ve had enough coursing.” 
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I suppose my voice told her more than my words, for 
she looked at me, and smiled. Then, without more said, 
she opened her arms gently and raised her apron. The 
hare was sitting in her lap. 

It sprang away and was gone in an instant. 

I looked a question. 

* They don’t mind me, 
will you ?” 

I gave her a piece of money—I don’t know why—and 
she took it with a child’s simplicity and a child’s pleasure. 
Also she told me my way home and her name. 

I lost my way, however, and got back to where the 
church and the inn stand cheek by jowl, very good 
comrades, with only the elms of the churchyard between. 
The inn seemed to have gone to sleep, but an old lady in 
a neighbouring cottage was so obliging as to go with me 
to the corner and point out the signpost. I asked if she 
knew the girl, and this was her answer : 

“The less said about her the better. There’s some 
say she’s not all there and ought to be locked up. But 
there’s different sorts of silliness. I know what I know.” 

I diplomatically and quite vainly sought to share her 
knowledge. 

‘“* T hope I can keep my tongue between my teeth with 
strangers,”’ she said at last. ‘* No offence, sir.” 

I decided that it should not be my fault if we remained 
strangers. I went on being diplomatic. 

‘“* Well,” she said, at last, “I'll just say this. If she’s 
as she should be, why do the animals go to her like they 
won't go to Christians? It’s all the same, bird or beast ; 
they know no fear, sir, not with her. Not no more than 
if she was one of them.” 

Thoughts of Dryads and Nymphs, of sylvan mysteries 
and classic secrets, fled before the memory of that poor 
plain face. Yet a thought haunted me, lurking in the 
shadows of my mind: it would not come into the open 
and be dismissed, like the others. 

My old lady caught it for me—but did not dismiss it. 

“If I was to say anything about witches she'd be 
liable to have the law on me for scandalising her,” she 
said, almost in a whisper. “‘ But you know, sir, they do 

take all sorts of shapes, don’t they ?” She took on a 
false conversational brightness. ‘*‘ You been coursing, 
sir? Had good sport?” and then on the instant 
slipped back to the real thing. ‘ I shouldn’t wonder,” 
she said, ‘“ but what some people has been coursed 
themselves, many’s the time, if all was known.” 
EK, NESBIT. 


, 


*she said. ‘“ Don’t tell no one, 


ARRAIGNMENT 


DLY I singled her from out a crowd 
Of strangers. She was young, yet in her mien 
Was something (as I thought) of hard and 
proud, 
Self-confidence avowed ; 
Unlovely rigours of the soul ; no vistas, softly seen. 


So, judging, I was judged : for, once again, 
In the bright shallows of her wide brown eyes 
I sought her mind, and—amiracle of pain !— 
I sought abashed, in vain, 
Bowing my head before the soul’s eternal mysteries. 





For simply, bravely, without sound or stir 
She fought a piteous rain of tears, that claimed 
Its right to fall, and was denied by her : 
In that still sorrow were 
Dignity, fineness, unimagined beauty. I was shamed. 
V. H. FRIreEDLAENDER. 


TWO CHARACTERS 


1. LADY MATILDA JONES 
LL: MATILDA JONES is an old woman: she uses 


a little rouge, but not all the rouge in the world 

will hide the two deep furrows which run down, 
cutting into her face from each side of her nose to below the 
chin. Her mouth is weak and shaky, and her eyes weak 
and watery. Her mouth is weak, because she has never 
dared to speak the truth; her eyes are weak, because she 
has never dared to look at the truth. She has buried a 
husband and three children, a mother and a father, a few 
sisters and brothers: yet she always lowers her voice when 
she speaks of death or the dead. She calls her dead “* poor.” 
There are quite a number of words in the English language 
which, if spoken in her presence, would make her faint, 
She is 82 years old, and has outlived 274 dresses, 
390 pieces of underclothing, and several pieces of furniture, 
besides a husband. She has in her library a book printed 
362 years ago, but she has never read it. She is afraid of 
death, mice and rats, persons of superior rank to herself, 
rough common men, the truth, and peacock feathers. She 
was always afraid of nakedness. Her deepest emotions have 
been aroused by J. M. Barrie’s plays and novels, but she cried 
when her husband died. She has never done a rash or 
wicked thing in her life. She married her daughter to a 
baronet. Her sons are hard, good men, intelligent agnostics ; 
she thinks they regard her as Barrie regards Margaret 
Ogilvie. She learned to say her prayers when she was three 
years old, and she has said them every morning and evening 
for 79 years. 

In the year of Our Lord 1912 she died, and she heard a 
voice from heaven as the voice of many waters and as the 
voice of a great thunder, the voice of harpers harping with 
their harps. And behold a throne was set in the heaven, 
and one sat on the throne, and he that sat was to look upon 
like a jasper and a sardine stone; and there was a rainbow 
round about the throne. And Lady Matilda Jones stood 
before the throne, quite naked, and was very cold. And he 
that sat had a long white beard and terrible eyes. And 
Rhadamanthus—for it was he—said: ‘“‘ Who’s this?” 
And a messenger who stood on one side of the throne stepped 
forward and knelt and said, “*O Most High Judge! This is 
the woman Matilda Jones, née Beecham.”” And Rhadaman- 
thus said, ** What’s she doin’ here ?”’ And the messenger 
answered, ““O Most High Judge! She is dead.” And 
Rhadamanthus said, “Damned old woman! Take her 
away.” Then the Messenger frowned and nodded to 
another Messenger who stood on the other side of the throne, 
and the second Messenger stepped forward and knelt and 
said, ‘“‘ O Most Just Judye that is set by Fate to judge the 
dead! This woman is dead and is here for judgment. Is 
she not to be judged according to the Great Book ?”’ And 
Rhadamanthus said, ‘‘ Well, then, fetch the Book.”” Then 
the Book was fetched and placed in the right hand of him 
that sat on the throne. Then Rhadamanthus said, “ Find 
the place.’”’ And the Messenger turned over the pages until 
he found a page on the top of which was written in letters 
of fire ‘“ Matilda Beecham.” Nothing else was written 
on the page, except that someone had drawn a line 
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through Beecham and written above it “ Jones, see page 
1625278596483665287.”’ The Messenger turned over the pages 
until he found page 1625278596483665287, and nothing 
was written on this except “‘ Matilda Jones, see Beecham.” 
Then Rhadamanthus said, ‘‘ Who’s responsible for this ? ” 
And a Messenger stepped forward from among those who 
stood about the throne and answered, ‘“‘O Most High 
Judge, I.” And Rhadamanthus said, ‘“‘ Then why don’t you 
do your work, and keep it up to date? There’s nothing 
written here.”” The Messenger knelt and replied, “* O Most 
Mighty Judge, terrible in anger! There was nothing to 
write.” Then Rhadamanthus turned to the First Messenger 
and said, “ Isthistrue ?. D’you know anything about her ? ” 
And the First Messenger replied, ‘“‘ Almighty Judge! Iknow 
the woman. She has said her prayers night and morning for 
79 years.”” Rhadamanthus said, “* I thought they all did that. 
Anything else ?”’ The First Messenger coughed and said, 
*O Merciful Judge! She has never done anything wrong.” 
Then Rhadamanthus turned upon Lady Matilda, and 
lightnings flashed from his eyes and the thunder rolled about 
his throne, and he said, ‘‘ You nasty old woman! You smell 
of mortification and corruption. Take that!” And fire 
fell from heaven upon Lady Matilda, and consumed her 
utterly, and she was annihilated body and soul. 


2. DOROTHEA 


Dorothea is not a girl, nor a young woman, nor an old 
maid, nor a maiden lady, nor a middle-aged woman, nor an 
old woman. On the other hand, she is not a man. Certainly 
one could not call her a female, and she is not even a woman, 
but—yes, that is what she is—she’s a lady. She may be 
28 or 30, or 35 or 40, I cannot tell you her age. It is too late 
for her now, I think, ever to become a woman ; some day she 
will become an old maid, and then a maiden lady, and at last 
an old lady ; then she will die. She wears silk blouses, very 
smart, and often there are roses in her hat or pearl-grey wings 
of doves. Her eyes are very very light blue of forget-me-nots 
or rain-washed skies; and the tinge of blue that comes from 
unsatisfied desires can be seen, if you look closely, very very 
faint in her cheeks. Her mind is like a butterfly—it flits ; 
flits from subject to subject vaguely, delicately. The bloom 
of its wings is brushed off against everything that it touches, 
and it has now been flitting so long that there is no bloom left ; 
it is ragged, thin, and bedraggled. But it still flits on and 
on, always trying to sip honey from withered and dead 
flowers, even from acorns and tares. With this poor little 
fluttering mind it is impossible for Dorothea even to listen to 
anything that is said to her; as you talk to her you see the 
wandering blue eyes and behind them the mind fluttering 
away over the thistles. Dorothea is an artist, a real artist 
who paints gardens and sunsets ; they move her greatly and 
are extraordinarily pretty, just as gardens and sunsets really 
are, you know, if you look at them long and often enough. 
She paints them very tenderly and delicately. She lives by 
herself in a studio, a real studio, near the Brompton Cemetery. 
But she has got to earn her living, and therefore she has to 
teach painting in a large school to hundreds of rough little 
boys and girls. She tries to forget all that. 

A long time ago Dorothea had feelings, but she was afraid 
of them: that is why she has become, I suppose, only a lady. 
Sometimes even now she says, with a little gush and giggle, 
to one of her girl friends, ‘* I sometimes long, my dear, to do 
something wicked.” But she never will: she does not know 
how it isdone. There is only one thing which I do not quite 
understand about Dorothea. I went one day to tea with her 
at the studio near the Brompton Cemetery ; it was all very 
pretty and ladylike, but she made the tea in the lavatory. I 
cannot understand this: perhaps it was her last attempt to 
be wicked, L. S. Wooxr. 





Drama 


THE COURT THEATRE : 
FUGITIVE 


HE theme of Mr. Galsworthy’s new play is a runaway 
wife’s battle with a hypocrite world. Imagine her 
penniless, attractive, fastidious, incompetent, what 

would be the solution which one would await with appre- 
hensive despondency at the hands of the ordinary dramatist ? 
Surely an attempt to sell herself, followed by suicide. I 
hoped Mr. Galsworthy would see more in his theme than this. 
Alas! he did not. He nearly always develops his situations 
well, and this play is no exception. To the end of Act IIL., 
when Clare Dedmond discovers that she is ruining her lover 
by continuing to live with him and leaves him, the agony is 
well piled up. But the characters and their relations to each 
other are not interesting. The art of presenting character 
and intimate relations is to suggest that there is much more 
in people and between them than can possibly come into the 
main drift of any one story or under the head of one theme, 
and in this art Mr. Galsworthy is deficient. With a few 
exceptions (“The Pigeon,” Ferrand the vagabond, the 
youth in The Silver Box are among them) his characters 
lack personality. It is difficult to define that quality, 
but we all recognise it, and it is the one which makes in- 
dividuals, in spite of their inevitable resemblance to other 
people, unique. But Mr. Galsworthy, as a rule, draws 
character as though he were more interested in “ cases ” 
than individuals. I imagine him often withholding his hand 
from adding a touch which would make a portrait less of a 
composite photograph, under the influence of a mistaken 
conscientiousness, persuading him that loyalty to his theme 
requires him to work it out by means of quite common- 
place characters. But in life no one is commonplace ; 
commonplaceness is a category of the generalising, not the 
artistic, mind, and consequently in fiction such figures have 
no intense reality. They do not engage our deepest atten- 
tion in spite of exhibiting recognisable characteristics. 

In this play Mr. Galsworthy strikes me as being primarily 
interested in Clare Dedmond because he conceives her case 
to be typical of many unsupported, helpless gentlewomen 
and rebellious wives. He is sorry for Clare, but he is still 
more moved, I think, at the thought of the class to which she 
belongs and their predicament. That idea has been his 
inspiration and not Clare herself—such, at least, is the 
impression the drawing of her character and of those with 
whom her destiny is involved left on me. The temptation 
which besets Mr. Galsworthy most persistently as an artist 
is to think more of the representative value of his characters 
than of the characters themselves. That a play should have 
a “‘ moral,” that the events which happen should have a 
general bearing on other cases we have observed, that the 
author’s mind should be full of the joy or woe of the world, 
are influences all to the good; but only on condition 
that when he begins writing his interest in the indi- 
viduals concerned exceeds everything else. The grumbling 
over the didactic play is merely a confused way on the 
part of the public of demanding that the dramatist should 
be more interested in his characters and story than in what 
they may suggest in the way of criticism of morality or 
institutions. That is sound advice as to method; but 
people will go on to talk as though no result so attained 
could suggest a general idea or definite criticism, which is as 
nonsensical as to suppose that the facts of life cannot suggest 
them. The more plays we have written by people who are 
interested in the way the world works the better, provided 
they are more absorbed in a particular case, when it comes to 
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the writing, than in the fact that it resembles many others. 
Mr. Galsworthy, when he wrote The Pigeon, let his pen run. 
He fell in love with his “ pigeon” and his vagabond. He 
used them as sticks to beat Fabians, magistrates, and parsons, 
and personally I thought the thwacks administered most 
effective ; but even if these characters had failed as rods 
with which to beat the others, there they were, vivid tem- 
peraments and fellow-creatures, resembling other men, of 
course, but as individual as your friends, in whose fate you 
could be as naturally interested. But Clare is merely an 
arrangement of human characteristics selected with a view 
to making her predicament particularly difficult. She is 
not even, therefore, an average instance of a class. Her 
husband is uninteresting except as an instrument to torture 
her; her lover nothing much beyond a stimulus to revolt. 
Take Clare out of her predicament, and she is dull. I am 
unable to criticise the play except as an exemplary story, and 
as such it does not strike me as illuminating. Prostitutes 
are hardly ever recruited from the class of distressed gentle- 
women, and suicide as an alternative is not, I imagine, more 
common among runaway wives than among any other kind 
of people. The play, therefore, judged as a sociological 
exposition, is not typical enough; and judged as a particular 
case of a woman “ fine but not fine enough,” it breaks down 
in failing to be an interesting character study. 

Clare’s husband is unsympathetic to her ; when she looks 
out of the window at the Westminster sunset, he reads the 
time on the face of Big Ben. He is a pushed-up, insensitive, 
middle-class, well-to-do fellow. He is not happy himself 
either in marriage, but he insists upon their domestic 
wranglings being concealed as far as possible and upon his 
** conjugal rights.” In the stress that Mr. Galsworthy lays 
upon this last point moral indignation against the marriage 
law is more visible than psychological discrimination. If 
the relations between these two were exhibited in such a 
manner that Clare could accuse her husband of the double 
crime of provoking and perverting her, she would lose none 
of our sympathy in her struggle to preserve body and soul, 
and we could more readily believe them to have been in 
danger as long as she remained with her husband. But 
in the one scene of antagonism between them which we are 
shown, before her husband goes into her room, Clare is seen 
armed with both aversion and contempt, and it is hard to 
believe he is endowed with that ugly but comparatively rare 
fury of domination which can alone overcome the freezing 
effect of such protections. The scene, indeed, is the sort 
after which both husband and wife usually wish that they 
did not live in the same house, only in this case he wants to 
keep up appearances. 

After Clare has run away Mr. Galsworthy imagines her with 
four courses to choose among : (1) to earn a meagre, irksome 
living (between Acts II. and III. she tries this course and 
fails); (2) to live with the man she likes best, Act III. (this, 
however, is only marriage over again with, as it turns out, a 
set of different difficulties); (3) prostitution; (4) suicide. 
In Act IV. she attempts to sell herself, finds she cannot, and 
takes an overdose of sleeping draught during the temporary 
absence of the acquaintance of the evening, who leaves her 
sipping champagne at the ominous little beflowered table 
while he goes in search of the waiter. But the curtain only 
hid the next crucial scene in Clare’s battle with the world, 
for who could believe she died ?. She was discovered lolling 
in her chair a minute or two after she had swallowed the 
potion. The proprictor would have been frantic with 
agitation ; for had she died on the premises of the night club, 
it meant ruin. One can imagine the bustle of this scene we 
did not see. ‘ Nothing, madam... . Please keep your seats, 
gentlemen. . . . Lady ill—fainted.” Clare was carried off 
to the cloak-room and the doctor was excitedly tele- 





phoned for, but before he arrived feathers, mustard and 
warm water had done most of the work. They were still 
slapping her face with damp cloths and she was too comatose 
to answer questions, but within the hour she was hustled into 
a taxi with the doctor and probably “ the young man,”’ who, 
now that the shadow of death had lifted, was enjoying 
himself much more than if the evening had run on the usual 
lines. He had been touched (we remember) by what she 
had revealed about herself over the champagne, and had 
offered her money. After the doctor and landlady had put 
her to bed, he left a couple of sovereigns, said he would call 
to-morrow to enquire, and then walked home under the 
stars, feeling a pleasant blend of Sir Galahad and sportsman, 
full of chivalrous sympathy and vague exciting expectations. 

Among the men who haunt such places as Clare visited that 
night only a few (a crude boy or two, and here and there a 
debased sensualist) do not long for relations not merely venal 
with some woman. Mr. Galsworthy figures to himself the 
hunt after a woman in Clare’s position as more wolfish than 
itis. To‘ the young man ”’ such a meeting would have been 
a bit of happy fortune. The miserable element in such 
relations is that, human though they may well be, the man 
with his money, however he may disguise the fact by good 
manners and good-nature, remains the representative of an 
insufferable impersonal tyranny, while the woman lies under 
the perpetual suspicion of selling what should never be sold. 
Two people standing in such a relation may behave well as 
long as it is easy, but when it ceases to be easy they cannot be 
expected to preserve on such terms a fine consideration for 
each other or a sensitive sense of honour towards themselves. 
If, therefore, we can suppose Clare to have continued to refuse 
£300 a year (offered by her husband on condition she left her 
lover, which she did an hour afterwards of her own accord), 
her history in all likelihood becomes that of a demi-mondaine 
who has temporary relations of a more or less monogamic 
kind with a series of men. The effect of that life on her 
character would be an interesting story. We can imagine her 
deteriorating in some respects and improving (it is possible) 
in others, sacrificing her self-respect in some directions to 
hold it more firmly on the whole, or failing to make the 
sacrifice and falling into a worse state, or being lucky and 
emerging again into circumstances in which she can exact 
respect from others. Any of these subsequent developments 
are more interesting than her death, and if worked out would 
tell us much more about what it means for a penniless, 
disgraced woman to be up against the world. Or if Mr. 
Galsworthy had traced the story of Clare as a shopgirl, 
typist, companion, as a burden to friends and relations, as a 
cook, barmaid, servant, needlewoman, anything, we should 
have learnt much; but he chose, unfortunately, to make 
her commit suicide. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
suicide tells us nothing; nothing even about the person 
concerned beyond the fact he or she has a suicidal tendency 
—seldom the most interesting thing about them. Its great 
advantage from a dramatist’s or novelist’s point of view is 
that it winds things up and is a sort of guarantee that a 
character really has been suffering all the time; but Mr. 
Galsworthy is not a writer who need stoop to such expedients 
to convince us, 

* * * 

The text of the play has now been published (1s. 6d. net 
paper, 2s. net cloth) by Messrs. Duckworth. It makes 
interesting, and sometimes moving, reading; but on the 
whole one’s impressions of The Fugitive are confirmed and 
strengthened. A striking thing about the printed text is 
the length and elaborateness of the stage directions, which 
make the action seem irritatingly slow, especially in the 
last act. 


DesmMonp MacCartuy 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


DISTINGUISHED and vencrable man of science 
sends me two poems, of which he has for many 
years been trying to trace the authorship. Th 

first and longer of them, which I print here, seems familiar to 
me, but a search through several dozen indexes of First Lines 
has failed to unearth it. It is called ‘* Two Kinds of Love,” 
and runs : 
To sigh, yet feel no pain, 
To weep, yet scarce know why, 
To toy an hour with beauty’s chain, 
Then throw it idly by ; 
To kneel at every shrine 
Then give the heart to none ; 
To feel all other charms divine 
But those we just have won ; 
This is love—faithless love— 
Such as kindleth hearts that rove. 


To keep one sacred flame 
Through life unchanged, unmoved, 
To love in wintry age the same 
As first in youth we loved ; 
To feel that we adore 
With such refined excess 
That though the heart would break with more 
It could not love with less ; 
This is love—faithful love— 
Such as Saints might feel above ! 


se 


The other poem is an octette, beginning “ Love! [ will tell 
you what it is to love,’ and looks as though it might be a 
verse out of some long work. I should be glad if any corre- 
spondent could supply the names of the authors. 

PS * Ce 

The article I wrote last week on “ Books That Are Not 
Read ” has brought in a number of letters from persons who 
assure me that they have been right through Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained. I do not doubt their werds; my 
remarks were meant to be rather of general than of particular 
application. And Milton, I expressly said, is more read than 
most of the older poets. What I think is undoubtedly true 
is that, broadly speaking, the present gencration—though its 
casual browsings cover a large field—does not read long books 
unless they are modern ones. If some popular poct like Mr. 
Masefield or Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox were to write an epic, 
thousands of people would undoubtedly read it ; but the long 
poems of dead writers are very rarely seriously read, and old 
prose books are almost as generally ignored. I doubt 
whether even the recent wholesale publication of cheap 
reprints has had much effect upon contemporary reading 
habits. A few old authors (such as Montaigne, I would say) 
have obtained a larger public through them; but in many 
cases the purchasers of such reprints are people who merely 
feel easier in their minds if they can see their shelves 
lined with “ classics.” 

ae * * 

Not that there is not something substantial in this feeling. 
Next to reading good old books the best thing is to have them 
in aroom with one. Their mere physical presence diffuses 
(if I may once more coin a phrase) a je ne sais quoi. They 
mellow aman; make him less apt to swallow any spluttering 
novelty that comes along; their insistent titles strengthen 
the feeling of tradition and continuity. That is why people 
who really want us to go on a revolutionary literary burst 
desire not merely to ignore, but to destroy, old books. A 
main plank in the Futurist programme is the universal com- 
bustion of libraries. They feel the mere existence of these 
libraries to be a kind of spiritual dead weight. Of course, 


where the old books exist in their own old bodies, with their 
original leather backs, the emotional pressure they exert is 
even stronger than when they are merely present in the form 
of reprints. It yet remains to be demonstrated that men 
who cut violently loose from their ancestry can produce any 
literature worth looking at. 

* ** * 


Next weck Punch is, in a mild way, cutting itself off from 
the past by appearing with a coloured cover. We are 
assured that the present design is to be preserved, and that 
there are only to be two colours ; but the excuse that “ it is 
only a little one ” is no more convincing now than it was in 
the house of Mr. Easy. These two colours may be the thin 
end of the spectrum. Punch has had its present cover for 
seventy years; the paper is very prosperous, and the only 
conceivable reason for the alteration is that the proprietors 
have some fatuous idea about the “ necessity of moving with 
the times.” The view of the journalistic world to-day is that 
any change is better than none. But is there a single 
member of the reading public who would not rather that the 
cover of Punch—the very countenance of the paper—should 
preserve its traditional appearance? If Punch has to be 
changed, why not change the part in which change might be 
really valuable—i.e., the inside? It is quite possible that 
printing the pictures in Punch in various colours might make 
the paper more entertaining than it has ever been. But 
merely altering the cover will do nothing in this direction. 
Surcly it is evident to everybody with any love for old things 
that ancient landmarks should not be removed unless their 
removal is necessary to make room for something obviously 
better. 

% x * 

On and after November 6th the price of the New Age 
(which was raised to threepence some years ago) will be six- 
penee. In deciding that threepence is not a good price for a 
paper, the proprictors are certainly affirming what is a very 
general view, everybody “‘in the trade’ maintaining that 
by pricing a paper at threepence you do not strike anything 
like a mean between the circulation you would get at a penny 
and that which you would get at sixpence. The New Age 
has had a varied career since Mr. Orage (with whom 
there was Mr. Holbrook Jackson) took it over, transformed 
it, and sent its sale leaping up just over six years ago. 
Scores of contributors have passed in procession through 
the journal, and many writers who have since made 
reputations contributed to it some of their earliest work. 
Throughout it all the sustained brilliance of Mr. Orage’s 
own editorial writing has never flagged. 

* * * 

Probably there will be some people who will grumble at 
being asked to pay sixpence for what they have hitherto been 
getting at less than cost price. But even at sixpence most 
of our weekly literary journals find that they have to be sub- 
sidised to get along at all. The public always gets more 
than its money’s worth (in quantity if not in quality) in 
newspapers and periodicals; where there is a profit it is 
made out of the advertisers. It is possible that some time 
we may have a revaluation of our values in this respect and no 
longer think that sixpence is a large amount to pay weekly 
for a journal affording, possibly, two or three hours’ instruc- 
tion or entertainment. After all, sixpence is merely the cost of 
a whisky and soda ora pint and a half of bitter; and there are 
millions of people in this country who are continually—and 
the operation only lasts a few seconds—putting that amount 
down their gullets without giving a second thought to the 
expense. 

SoLtomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Way of Ambition. By Rosertr Hicuens. Methuen. 


6s. 
Thorley Weir. By E. F. Benson. Smith, Elder. — 6s. 
The Cockatoo. By Max Rirrenserc. Sidgwick & Jack- 
son. 6s. 


Those who look to find what has come to be called a 
Hichens novel in The Way of Ambition will be disappointed. 
It has in it nothing of the melodramatic, of the fantastic, or 
of the violently emotional ; it lacks several other characteris- 
tics of Mr. Hichens’s previous work. But to my thinking it 
is none the worse for that. It is by no means a great or 
even a very striking novel. I am inclined to say that it is 
dullish; indeed, I will yield to my inclination and say that it is 
duliish to begin with, but the interest comes at last, continues 
to increase, and is sustained right up tothe end. The people 
one meets in it are the sort of people that Mr. Hichens knows 
as a man knows the palm of his own hand, knows better, 
even, than most men know the palms of their own hands. 
But, after all, it is with the backs rather than with the palms 
of our hands that we are most intimately acquainted. Mr. 
Hichens’s people are the better-to-do literary and artistic 
sets of London, some of whom have already arrived, some of 
whom confidently expect to arrive shortly : the people who, 
in their own opinion at any rate, matter. ‘“‘ We want a new 
note in English music,” said Charmian, in the very first 
words of the book, and that is the way these people talk. 
Charmian said that not in the least because she wanted a new 
note in English music, or because she knew at all precisely 
what a new note meant, but because she felt that in the 
entourage in which she was at the moment that was the right, 
the appropriate sort of thing to say. She had been hearing 
people say things like that all her life. 

The theme of The Way of Ambition is as old as old ; Brown- 
ing’s Andrea del Sarto is one, and a uniquely beautiful, 
variant of it. It is the influence upon an artist’s life and his 
life’s work of a wife whose ambitions and aspirations were 
widely other than artistic. The hero, Claude Heath, is a 
young man in his third decade and a musical genius, so Mr. 
Hichens assures us, but it is one of his failures in characterisa- 
tion, I think, that he never quite convinces us of it. When 
we first meet him he had composed a T’e Deum and into this 
Te Deum, according to the eminent amateur and critic, Max 
Elliot, he had brought that “* new note ”’ which was just what 
Charmian, in the opening sentence of the volume, had wanted. 
He had also set to music some passages in the Book of Revela- 
tion. So little did he desire popularity, or even fame, that 
seareely any of his friends had heard these compositions, and 
Charmian at the time she made up her mind to marry him 
had heard not a note of them; she took his genius on trust. 
She ardently longed to be Somebody ; but realising that her 
capacities were not equal to her ambition, she resolved to be 
Somebody’s wife. 

** Do you think I have personality ? *” she asked of her friend Susan 
Fleet. ‘* Do you think I—am I just like everyone else ? That's sucha 


hideous idea! Have I anything that stamps me? Am I a little 
different from all the other girls—you know, in our sort of set? .... 


” 


Oh, if you knew how I have longed and pined to be extraordinary ! 


Though she would have married Heath even had she not 
been in love with him, she really was in love with him in the 
common way when she made up her mind to marry him. 
Heath was not in the least in love with her. He distinctly 
preferred her mother, a preference which the reader will 
share ; for Mrs. Mansfield, besides being the most living and 
the most subtly drawn character in the story, is a delightful 
and lovable woman. Why Heath wrote that letter of pro- 
posal to Charmian, a letter which he bitterly regretted 





writing immediately after dropping it into the pillar-box, 
is not adequately explained by Mr. Hichens, but one may not 
blame him for that. Men do these things, and why they do 
them is known, if known at all, only to a Higher Power. 
Having married him, Charmian promptly procecded to direct 
him into the way of ambition, and the way of ambition was 
not the setting of passages from the Bible or The Hound of 
Heaven to music, but the composition of a grand opera which 
should hit Europe and America straight in the eye. To that 
end she prepared for him a room in their Kensington home, 
a little upper chamber, the furniture and decoration of which, 
she thought, must needs stimulate a genius to musical com- 
position. She thoughtfully put a photograph of hersclf on 
the writing-table. 

It showed her in evening dress, holding her Conder fan, and looking 
out with half-shut eyes. There was a hint in it of the assumed dreami- 
ness which very sharp-witted modern maidens think decorative in 
photographs— the “I follow an ideal” expression, which makes men 
say, ‘“ What a charming girl! Looks as if she had something in her, 
too!” 

Of course, in that terrible little room he could not composc¢ 
a single bar. He could do nothing but sit day after day 
reading Carlyle’s French Revolution. When Charmian dis- 
covered that room’s failure to invoke the muse, she behaved 
very nicely indeed ; she was not even cross, and it is just 
about here that one begins to like the girl and to recognise 
that although she was a good deal of a minx and a bit of a 
goose, she was rather a darling too. However, the opera was 
composed at last, and the pages which tell of its writing and 
the worries and intrigues and shifts and anxictics and appre- 
hensions incidental to its production are the most interesting 
in the book. Mr. Hichens convinces us that he knows what 
he is writing about. By the time the curtain is rung up for 
the first act, one gets almost excited. When the curtain fell 
on the last act it was evident for the time being, at any rate, 
Charmian’s influence had debauched her husband’s art ; but, 
oddly enough, she had won his love. And yet, perhaps, not 
so oddly, for, as I said, she really was a darling. Mr. Hichens, 
I believe, did not think so at first, but that he came to think 
so I am sure. 

Thorley Weir is one of those novels—Mr. E, F, Benson has 
written several of them before—-in which one can find neither 
salient merit nor obvious defect; of which, if one is asked, is 
it worth reading ? one hesitates just for the fraction of a 
second and then replies :—‘*‘M . . . m—yes, at least I think 
so—oh, yes, quite.” It is one of those novels which you can 
read in an arm-chair before an early autumn fire without any 
fear of your intellectual or critical faculties being too insis- 
tently called into activity. All the characters in it are well 
done, well enough done, I mean, except one—the heroine, 
who is a shadow which materialises for only a moment or 
two; but then she is only the “ love-interest ” and really 
does not matter. Mrs. Wroughton, her grandmother, is well 
done too, but not nearly so well done as I am confident that 
Mr. Benson imagines. He clearly intended her to be amusing 
and likeable, whereas she is tiresome and detestable, a crea- 
ture of horrible incongruities. Craddock, the chief person of 
the story, is alive. He is an art critic, a genuine connoisseur 
and a concealed dealer in pictures and plays. His métier is 
to look out for talent that has not yet arrived, young painters 
and dramatists, descend upon them in the guise of a lordly 
and generous patron, and then to exploit them to the limits 
of possible exploitation. Still, he did give them a start which 
in all probability they would never have got without him, and 
had he confined himself to this particular branch of industry 
and the moral code which obtains in it, one would have had 
some sympathy with him in the one more or less dramatic 
scene the story offers. But Mr. Benson wanted a villain of 
sorts as a foil to the young and effulgent Charles, the dutiful 
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son, the conventional lover, and so poor podgy middle-aged 
Craddock is compelled to cheat his personal friend out of five 
thousand pounds, and to utter a base slander against the 
irreproachable Charles. It is all right. Mr. Benson has so 
delineated Craddock as to render his lapse into real baseness 
entirely credible. 

Son, you’re going amongst the big nobs. Dukes’ sons, sons of a 
thousand earls, and all the rest of it. They'll try to patronise you, 
because you're the son of a man who’s made his pile by grabbing hold 
of a desert with his naked hands. They'll try to patronise you, but 
you’re not taking any. ... My money’s as good as anyone else’s. 
Let it talk. Let ‘em know that I own a million acres—the size of a 
pretty big county. Get it into their heads that if I wanted to I could 
buy up this entire school and turn it into a home for decayed niggers. 


Such was the miserably bad advice which Alec Maclean, 
the Australian millionaire, gave to his son Tod on packing 
him off to a public school in England. Tod acted upon it 
with, of course, painful results to himself. But he was made 
of the right stuff and won through. Mr. Rittenberg has told 
a good story of school life and successfully presented more 
than one good boy-character. So well is his work done, 
indeed, that it seems a pity that right in the middle of a tale 
that was going on quite well as it was he should have intro- 
duced a wholly superfluous murder and converted a couple of 
perfectly natural schoolboys into a pair of highly-expert and 
entirely-impossible amateur detectives. 1 suppose he felt 
that he was not being quite as interesting as he might be ; 
but, in point of fact, he was interesting enough. 

Husert Bianp. 


CECIL RHODES 


Cecil Rhodes: The Man and his Work. By Gorpon LE 
Sueur, F.R.G.S. John Murray. 12s. net. 

Why are we interested in the external details, the appear- 
ance, the manners and customs, of great men ?—in what they 
eat for breakfast and, more particularly, what they drink for 
dinner ? The record of these trivialities is the whole of bad 
biography ; but it is quite half of good biography. It is half 
of Boswell’s work ; we had almost said it is the whole of Mr. 
le Sueur’s. Yet there are real and positive merits that the 
two works share—to say nothing of characteristics shared by 
their heroes. These latter furnish quite startling parallels. 
Rhodes was “‘ crammed with sentiment to his finger-tips, 
but adopted a brutal manner and rough exterior to cover up 
the weakness of sentiment.” Boswell records Goldsmith’s 
dictum: “ Johnson, to be sure, has a roughness in his 
manner, but no man alive has a more tender heart.” 
** Rhodes was a valiant trencherman—one might almost call 
him a gross feeder.” So Boswell of Johnson: ‘I never 
knew any man who relished good eating more than he did.” 
And the whole relation of Rhodes to the admiring circle of 
his “ young men ”’ offers a profusion of similar similarities. 
We get, too, more than a glimpse of those weaknesses which 
we love to discover in powerful and prodigious persons—the 
clay feet of the Colossus. Weakness recorded of the 
strong binds together the extremes of humanity, and 
propitiates the vanity of us all. We can pardon the 
disparagement in Cassius’s story of Cesar groaning under 
a‘fever, his amazement that : 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world : 


and here again Mr. le Sueur provides us with an exact 
parallel—* On several occasions when he was lying in bed ill 
and in pain I have seen the tears welling up in his eyes and 
trickling down his cheeks.’ A previous biographer is 


quoted as having compared Rhodes to the Cesars, Napoleon, 
Rhodes himself considered himself, in appear- 


and Clive. 


ance, ** like the Emperor Hadrian, and he was once surprised 
by a friend standing and stroking his nose before a portrait 
of Hadrian.” 

We like to have the impression of Rhodes riding (very 
badly) and Rhodes swearing—giving his secretary’s equip- 
ment away to the natives, and himself displaying, when clad 
in dress-cloth, “two or three inches of white shirt-front 
between the bottom of the waistcoat and the top of the 
trousers.”” Nor have we the strength of mind to omit his 
drinking achievements. “* His system required stimulant.” 
It was not unusual for him to drink a flagon of champagne 
and stout in the morning, hock with his lunch, a gin-and-soda 
at sundown, and champagne (by the tumbler, which he 
would toss off absent-mindedly) at dinner; while “ after 
meals he would have his favourite Russian kiimmel, of which 
he would often have five or six liqueur glasses in the course 
of after-dinner conversation.’ It is good to learn, however, 
that ‘* Rhodes was no drunkard,” and that, “ when thirsty, 
I have known him take a long draught of pure water.” He 
belonged, in short, to the good old days of the hard-drinking 
squire and the port wine politician : theirs was the giant race 
before the flood of temperance liquor and temperance 
literature. 

Perhaps the most illuminating parts of the book are the 
few odd self-revealing dicta of its hero, which we find scat- 
tered up and down it. For instance : 


Let a man be a Buddhist, let him be a Mohammedan, let him be a 
Christian or what you will, let him call himself what he likes, but if he 
does not believe in a Supreme Being he is no man—he is no better than 


a dog. 
Creative genius, that’s what I’ve got. It is a great thing to have. 
The world’s surface is limited, and we ought to take as much of it 
as we can. 


His last words were “* So little done, so much to do.” There 
was undoubtedly that in him which gave him the right to 
such an impressive exit. But on the psychological problem 
involved in his noble dreams and ignoble actions we get no 
light from this book. Mr. le Sueur is very much the blind 
worshipper. He distinctly hedges at two points—the re- 
sponsibility for the Jameson Raid (“of course, he never 
intended Jameson to rush from Pitsani to Johannesburg like 
a filibustering invader, but he did hope that Kruger’s hand 
might be foreed by the show of foree on the border ’’) and the 
urging on of the South African war (‘“* to the very end he did 
not believe that there would be a war at all. He was con- 
vineed that the Boers were playing a game of bluff, or else 
he deliberately misled the people at home ”’). 

It is scarcely denied that Rhodes dreamed and _ planned 
sincerely for what he believed the best interests of humanity ; 
and he was personally kind. Yet his public life was stained 
with trickery and cruelty. One of his worst crimes was his 
complicity in the passing of the notorious 1.D.B. Acts to 
safeguard the interests of De Beers. Mr. le Sueur’s capacity 
as a judge of ethics may be gauged by putting side by side 
two of his judgments. The first is on Rhodes’s Glen Grey 
Act, “* to make the natives work.” Mr. le Sueur explains its 
mode of indirect coercion, and adds: “Whether the applica- 
tion of such means meets with the approval of the * faddist 
of Exeter Hall’ or not is beside the question, but from the 
point of view of the man who, like Rhodes, wants to make 
the native work, this legislation is highly efficient.” The 
second, not a dozen pages on from the first, accuses Parnell 
of preaching “ the Jesuitical doctrine of the end justifying 
the means.” 

The truth is that it is easy to take an extreme—and there- 
fore a false—view of any Empire Builder; but to discern 
where idealism merges into ambition, statesmanship into 
corruption, is practically impossible. The ‘‘ White Man’s 
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Burden” is a noble thing, but it cannot be adequately 
shouldered except by him who is, in the melodrama sense, 
*“*a white man.” Short of an absolute selflessness, the 
attempt to aid mankind by means which often cruelly and 
undeservedly hurt it may be almost the worst of sins. We 
are far from saying that it was so in the case of Rhodes ; but 
we do say the balance is hard to strike. Mr. le Sueur neither 
solves the problem nor, apparently, sees that there is any- 
thing to solve. His book is careless, inconsecutive, awkward, 
tautologous, and ungrammatical ; it is trivial and super- 
ficial, and yet it is interesting to the point of fascination. 

We cannot but conclude by quoting two sentences for the 
pure joy of their style. Here is one of them: “ He con- 
tinued his reading at Oxford until 1870, when he developed 
a slight lung affection, and on account of which he was 
ordered a long sea-voyage.”’ Here is the other: “ An 
abscess formed in my palate while here, and the only avail- 
able doctor, now deceased, was addicted to morphia.” 


NOVEL 


By Georce SAINTSBURY. 


THE ENGLISH 
The English Novel. 


5s. net. 

There are few learned writers on English literature who 
have been more hotly attacked than Professor Saintsbury. 
He has acquired a prodigious reputation in pedagogic 
circles and throughout the provinces by reason of his 
expert knowledge and his authoritative books. For a 
generation at least he has been before the literary world 
as a man who knew, perhaps better than anyone else, 
the history of English literature, and a great deal about 
other literatures. But modern critics have seldom a good 
word to say about him. They admit that he knows much 
about forgotten books. They will take his word for a 
date, and accept him as an expert on medieval prosody. 
But for the rest they have been denouncing him as a man 
void of critical taste, conventional and inhuman in his 
judgments, a formalist without a sense of form, a prosodist 
who is not susceptible to poetry, a pedant and a writer of 
execrable English. 

Now this is a monstrous perversion of fact. It is perfectly 
true that the Professor’s style is awkward and clumsy, but 
it is often very spirited and zestful. It is also true that he 
has been so much engaged in teaching that he is somewhat 
inclined to adopt the pedagogue’s tone in his writing ; but 
if he is a pedagogue, some of us would do well to go to school 
with him. Also it has been so much his business to trace 
historic origins out and watch the development of art 
forms that he is often disposed to explain what belongs 
essentially to the spirit in terms rather of technique. More- 
over, being a student, he has that very common failing of 
the student—a detestation of all those phases of literature 
which are essentially modern ; being accustomed to view life 
through the spectacles of old literature, he is made uneasy 
by work which teems with the philosophy of modern life. 

Now, Professor Saintsbury, so far from being a mere pedant, 
constantly shows himself to be an enthusiastic lover of the 
books that he likes, and a hater of the books that he dislikes. 
He has not that catholicity of taste, or perhaps, we should 
rather say, that breadth of sympathy, which is necessary to 
the ideal critic ; but he has that next best thing for the lover 
of literature, a warmth of prejudice which gives interest to 
his opinions and make him a weleome opponent. He ex- 
presses with eagerness the views that are called old-fashioned, 
and for that very reason—if we are only courteous enough 
to take him seriously—we shall find that he stands for 
something not merely instructive, but stimulating. 

And especially so in the subject of the English novel. The 


Dent. 





novel, as we now generally, albeit very vaguely, understand 
the term, is the latest of all the established art-forms, and it 
is coming more and more into use as a vehicle of expression ; 
it is not only the most popular art-form, but also that which 
attracts far the greatest proportion of creative talent. It 
is also the least rigidly defined. It has existed for two 
centuries, and already shown so many varicties that only 
the most arbitrary appeal to tradition could enable us to 
prescribe its limits. It obviously cannot wholly dispense 
with plot or incident, though Richardson himself is poor in 
incident and almost destitute of plot. We should generally 
agree that it must have human characterisation, though a 
book of Mr. Jack London which dealt exclusively with 
monkeys, and another mainly about a dog-wolf, were de- 
scribed as novels. Dialogue, narrative, description and 
psychological analysis are component parts of most novels, 
but they are not all, especially the last, indispensable. 

Now, Professor Saintsbury is generous in the latitude given 
to the “novel” at the beginning of his book, and he is 
niggardly at the end. He adopts the historical and common- 
sense method when he refuses to allow that Richardson’s 
Pamela appeared, a full-fledged novel, without origin, 
without preparatory antecedents, a miracle of invention. 
Not only were there English novels before Pamela, but 
before there had been novels all the constituents of a novel 
had been used, one or more together, in different works ; the 
paraphernalia existed, and only remained to be brought 
together. He protests against the distinction between 
romance and novel. 

The separation of romance and novel—of the story of incident and 
the story of character and motive—is a mistake logically and psycho- 
logically. . . . As a matter of fact, when you have excogitated two or 
more human beings out of your own head, and have set them to work 
in the narrative (not the dramatic) way, you have made the novel in 
posse, if not in esse, from its apparently simplest development, such as 
Daphnis and Chloe, to its apparently most complex, such as the Kreutzer 
Sonata or the triumphs of Mr. Meredith. 


So far as he admits any distinction, he lays it down that 
‘“* romance depends more on incident and the novel more on 
character” ; and he might surely have added that the novel 
is an imitation of actual experience, while romance takes its 
material from the purely marvellous or not-actual. At any 
rate he finds it to the point—and we think he is right—to 
take us briefly through the whole history of the English 
romance, from Havelok the Dane to the cycle of Arthurian 
romances culminating in the great composition of Malory, 
from Malory to Euphues and Arcadia and the picaresque 
novels of the seventeenth century, till we come to Bunyan 
and Defoe. His vigorous contention that The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is a novel is conclusive ; it has not only the romance 
interest of quest, adventure and achievement, but the 
“pure novel interest” of character, conversation, vivid 
scene painting and setting. 

His remarks about Robinson Crusoe and the Sir Roger de 
Coverley papers, pointing out that Defoe, Addison and 
Steele showed how to make fiction amusing and “ ex- 
citing,” are pertinent; but he misses a point that should 
naturally have arisen. Defoe, Addison and Steele were 
primarily journalists. They stepped into the shoes of 
journalists who had hitherto been writing pamphlets about 
matters of real life. They arrived at a time when the Press, 
relieved in 1695 from the restrictions of the Press Act, was 
becoming more popular, less purely religious or controversial 
in tone, and therefore more human. It was the natural 


instinct of a journalist who was dealing with contemporary 
life and also seeking popularity to make modern life amusing. 
Defoe wrote contemporary histories and obituaries in pre- 
cisely the same spirit that transformed the adventures of 


Alexander Selkirk 


into Robinson Crusoe. Addison was 
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writing about modern society, and he made Sir Roger de 
Coverley. It was surely the arrival of popular journalism 
which bridged the gulf between fiction and actual modern 
life. It was the new habit of journalism which made 
possible Richardson’s novel of contemporary life. 

But, as we have said, if the Professor is at first generous 
in his interpretation of the scope of the novel, he is very 
arbitrary in restricting it in the nineteenth century. Though 
he claims to share the “* highest admiration ” for Meredith 
mingled with “ critical reserve,” it is the reserve which is 
more evident. 

“The proof of the art of the novelist,” he says, “ is that—at first 
hand or very shortly—he enlists, absorbs, delights you. . . . There 
ought to be no need of sitting down before the thing with tools and 
dynamite like burglars at a safe ; of mustering crucibles and reagents 
like assayers at some doubtful and recalcitrant piece of ore.” 


The fact of the matter is that Professor Saintsbury will 
only tolerate the novel—at any rate, the modern novel— 
which sets out to afford amusement or relaxation. He 
obviously objects to the novel being regarded either as a 
branch of study or as an envisagement of life on its philo- 
sophical side. There is no conceivable reason why the 
more difficult, subtle, and philosophical aspects of life 
should be shut out from the view of fiction, except on the 
arbitrary theory that those aspects of life are uninteresting. 
Meredith set out to deal with these more difficult themes. 
He was interested in “ brain-stuff.” He wrote for those 
who, like himself, are interested in “* brain-stuff.”’ Professor 
Saintsbury may confess his personal prejudice against such 
difficult matter, but he has no right, from his high position 
as a University Professor, to impose the same restrictions 
on others. If fiction may not deal with difficult and im- 
portant subjects, then it seems hardly worth while to devote 
to its history a book so important as Professor Saintsbury’s. 





PRESIDENT POINCARE’S HANDBOOK 


How France is Governed. By Raymonp Porncarf, President 
of the French Republic. Translated by BEerRNarpD 
Mriaut. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d, net. 

Inquiry at several of the principal Parisian booksellers has 
failed to unearth the original edition of this book, which 
seems to be unknown to them; perhaps it is not yet pub- 
lished in French. It reads like a tenpenny handbook for 
use in schools which, by the aid of enormous type and heavy 
leads, has been swollen into a large volume published at the 
preposterous price of seven and sixpence. The style in 
which it is written reminds one irresistibly of Near Home, or 
Europe Described, or some other friend of one’s childhood 
destined for a little Arthur or his sister; but this may be a 
concession to the tender years of the readers for whom it was 
originally intended. There are, however, other circum- 
stances which raise a doubt as to whether M. Poincaré’s 
connection with the book can possibly have gone farther 
than a somewhat hasty supervision. It is possible to 
attribute to him the authorship of the platitudes worthy of 
M. Paul Doumer with which the book is embellished, although 
one is surprised at having to do so; but is it possible that a 
lawyer of M. Poincaré’s eminence can think that the Habeas 
Corpus Act is so called because the law wishes that ‘“* Thou 
shalt have thy body”? The book seems to be admirably 
translated and, so far as it goes, it gives a concise and 
accurate account of the general character of French govern- 
ment and administration and of the French judicial, educa- 
tional, fiscal and military systems. But it does not go far 
and it is so elementary that it will be of no use to any except 
those who know nothing at all about the matter and wish to 
have a slight general knowledge of it. 





The author’s impartiality is almost inhuman. One can 
just gather from one or two discreet hints that he is favour- 
able to Woman’s Suffrage, Proportional Representation and 
increased powers for municipal authorities, and opposed to a 
graduated income tax; but that is about all the indication 
that the book gives as to his opinions. In the chapter on the 
President of the Republic the author makes it quite clea 
that the French Constitution gives the President no personal 
power. “The Ministers, in fact, being alone responsible, 
are,” he says, “ those who actually exercise authority ; the 
President presides, but does not govern; he ean form no 
decision save in agreement with his Ministers and the 
responsibility is theirs.” This passage is a useful corrective 
to the absurd articles published in certain London papers at 
the time of M. Poincaré’s election. The chapters on the 
Constitution and on the legislative and administrative 
machinery are the most useful in the book, but the author 
attempts to compress so vast a subject into so small a space 
that the book can give no idea of the actual working of the 
judicial, educational and fiscal systems. Even the chapter 
on local administration, although it shows to those who can 
read between the lines the excessive centralisation of French 
administration, will not give the reader any adequate notion 
of the extent to which the local authorities are under the heel 
of the central government or of the way in which the cen- 
tralised bureaucracy holds the whole country in its grasp 
through the prefects. French administration is almost 
despotic and, like all despotisms, it is, to a large extent, run 
by the aid of intrigue and nepotism. The immense powers 
of the prefects, many of them quite arbitrary (such as the 
power to suspend or depose a mayor), are very often abused. 
The present Government is proposing to diminish the already 
exiguous powers of local authorities by taking the control of 
the police in large towns out of the hands of the municipality 
and putting it into those of the Prefect, who already has the 
power to order out the troops when the mayor has abstained 
from doing so. 

It is strange that, in the chapter on the judicial system, 
there should be no mention of that important part of French 
criminal procedure the preliminary and secret examination 
of accused persons by the juge d’instruction. In spite of the 
Revolution, France is still without a Habeas Corpus Act, and 
she badly needs one. A man is arrested on suspicion, kept 
in what is called “ preventative ” prison for months (bail 
being rarely allowed) while the police are trying to rake up 
some evidence against him; and, meanwhile, the juge d’instruc- 
tion examines him periodically in order to intimidate, cajole 
or entrap him into damaging admissions. A recent law (of 
which the Temps demands the repeal), by forbidding the 
examination of an accused person except in the presence of 
his counsel, has modified the system for the better, but it 
ought to be modified out of existence. Naturally, the 
secrecy of the instruction favours jobbery ; the juges d’instruc- 
tion take their orders from the Government and are often 
amenable to other influences. 

The chapter on taxation is necessarily very bald and does 
not give any idea of the way in which the incidence of 
taxation in France favours the rich at the expense of the 
poor and of those with moderate incomes. Not only is the 
enormous indirect taxation a heavy burden on the poor, but 
the system of direct taxation is iniquitous; it actually 
penalises earned incomes by means of the “* patent,” which 
is a supplementary income tax imposed only on incomes 
derived from the exercise of a trade, industry or profession. 
Moreover, the income tax in France is calculated not on the 
actual income but on the rentable value of the premises 
occupied. M. Poincaré’s account of the way in which the 
** patent ” is levied is, by the way, inexact. He says that it 
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is “calculated according to the tenantable value of the 
premises devoted to the exercise of the callings, and according 
to other external signs.”’ In fact the patent consists of : 
(1) A fixed annual tax varying from eight shillings to £16, 
according to the calling ; (2) a tax calculated on the rent of 
all the business premises ; (8) a tax calculated on the rent of 
the person’s private dwelling. The person subjected to the 
patent has also to pay the personal property tax, calculated 
on the rent of his private dwelling, which is the only income 
tax paid by the rentier. The result is that, of two persons 
with the same income, one derived from a trade, industry or 
profession, the other from interest on invested capital, the 
former may easily pay three times as much as the latter. 
Naturally one cannot look for exhaustive information on 
matters of this kind in an elementary handbook, but an 
elementary handbook should not be published at seven and 


sixpence. 


GOBINEAU AND THE IMMORAL 
ARISTOCRATS 


The Renaissance. By Arruur Count Gontneau. Trans- 
lated by P. V. Cohn; edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. 
Heinemann. 10s. net. 

The Renaissance, which is the first of Gobineau’s works to 
be translated into English, was published in 1877, twenty- 
two years after the Count, then a young attaché in Teheran, 
had expounded his famous “ system” in the Essay on the 

Inequality of Human Races. It was with this book that the 

Count procured the introduction to Richard Wagner and his 

circle to which he was to owe so much of his posthumous 

fame upon the Continent. The German reputation of 

Gobineau is, however, according to Dr. Oscar Levy’s Intro- 

duction to this English edition, a mistake, a poctic license ; 

what can the “ classical’? and nobly born author of the 

Essay have in common with a neurotic romanticist like 

Richard Wagner and the mongrel peoples of the modern 

Empire? Dr. Oscar Levy, as a Nietzschean, is very much 

concerned with this question. Richard Wagner wanted 

to regenerate the human species. But good Nietzscheans 
do not believe in regeneration, and they claim that the 

Count is with them. Does not the Essay on the Inequality 

of Races state that the initial error of the Aryans or hero- 

race—intermarriage with lower races—is irremediable ? 

Wagner and his son-in-law Houston Chamberlain, and 

Heinrich Stein—the faithless disciple whom Nietzsche loved— 

have turned Gobineau’s pessimism into optimism ; “ initial 

error” is read “ original sin,” and original sin allows of 
redemption, by vegetables, love matches, theatrical art, or the 

Germanisation of Christianity as the case may be. Dr. Levy 

has a perfect right to make fun of Wagner and the Germans 

for their adaptation and exploitation of Gobineau’s philo- 
sophy of race. But he fails to show that Gobincau’s 

* system” as a whole fits in any better with the teaching 

of Nietzsche, as sct forth by his Semitic disciples in this 

country, than with that of Wagner. Dr. Levy himself, in 
spite of a tremendous admiration for Gobineau the man and 
the prophet, is compelled in his preface to take exeeption to 
numbers of the Count’s most fervent convictions. Gobineau 
was mistaken in exalting the Germanic tribes above other 
branches of the white family ; he erred in his abuse of the 
Latins and Hellenes, and in overlooking the Arabs ; he did 
wrong to remain a “ good Catholic.” Does Dr. Levy even 
believe with Gobineau and Disraeli that ‘‘ race is all; there 
is no other truth ’’? When he says that the most frequent 
and the most powerful influence of a race is indirect, spiritual 
and not physical, is he not questioning the very foundations 
of Gobineau’s system? But this quarrel over Gobineau 





between the Nietzscheans and the Wagnerites becomes at 
times too complicated for the layman to follow; one 
thing is evident—the compliment to the memory of the 
Count. 

Nietzscheans believe in “ renaissances ”’ (vide the doctrine 
of the eternal recurrence) ; Wagnerites believe in ‘* regenera- 
tions.” It is doubtful if Gobineau believed consistently in 
cither. There is, however, one book of his, Les Pléiades, a 
novel in which the opinion is expressed that there are in this 
world a number of persons of all nations in whom the most 
precious atoms of their most precious ancestors have happened 
to combine. This is evidently the “ eternal return.” The 
Renaissance, on the other hand, is generally supposed to con- 
vey a Wagnerian “lesson.” According to Herr Schemann, 
of the Gobineau-Vereinigung, the Count told Wagner 
that his aim had been to draw attention to the dreadful 
moral aspect of the sixteenth century in Italy. Its great 
men failed because they did not resist the wicked appetites 
which prevailed in a perverse and tormented society. If Herr 
Schemann is right, it is curious that Dr. Levy should select 
this book to serve as a first introduction for the “ Anglo- 
Saxon race” to the “ aristocratic immoralism” of the 
Count. 

The * lesson,”’ however, will escape most English readers. 
So, however, will the Nietzschean, or rather Levyian, ten- 
dency—for we cannot admit that Dr. Levy sees Nietzsche 
either steadily or whole. The Renaissance—a series of 
scenes in which the great Italians set forth their various 
ideas and policies—must be classed amongst the least 
characteristic and the least provocative of Gobineau’s 
writings. This picture of the sixteenth century seems to 
have been a mere jeu d’esprit. We remember having heard 
that Gobineau wanted to write a book which would interest 
his friends in the Italian Legation at Stockholm. The 
eharacterisation sticks close to tradition. One can detect, 
perhaps, a slight scorn for Savonarola; his moral zeal is 
made to appear a trifle ridiculous. But to put the opinions o! 
an “immoral aristocrat” in the mouth of Pope AlexanderVI., 
to paint Machiavelli as a Machiavellian, required no great 

originality or daring. Moreover, The Renaissance is not, 
from a purely literary point of view, a work of the highest 
order. Gobineau was already worn out—by his struggle 
with a Christian epoch, Dr. Levy would say—when he com- 
posed it. It is in his Persian books—The Religions and 
Philosophies of Central Asia, the Nouvelles Asiatiques, and 
the Histoire des Perses—that he best reveals his quality as an 
artist, an independent thinker, and a close observer of 
manners. 

In spite of his many tributes to the charm of Gobineau’s 
character and the renaissance-like variety of his talents, we 
doubt if Dr. Levy has done a good service to the Count’s 
reputation. This book was a bad choice ; and the exaggera- 
tion of Gobineau’s likeness to Nictzsche—the association 
of his ideas with those of our immoral aristocrats or aristo- 
cratic immoralists (which is it ?)—is from every point of view 
injudicious, besides being unjustifiable. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Church and State in the Middle Ages. The Ford Lectures delivered 
at Oxford in 1905. By A. L. Smira. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


The study of history from documents rather than from chronicles— 
a method which has been evolved only during the last half-century— 
has opened up a new field of work for the historian and has necessitated 
the re-writing of much previously accepted history. Mr. A. L. Smith, 
who delivered the Ford Lectures in 1905, took for his subject the 
relations between England and the Papacy during the short period of 
the pontificate of Innocent IV., but, instead of relying on Matthew 
Paris, the greatest contemporary authority, he has examined the 
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Papal Registers for his facts, and has drawn from thence much that 
must modify the view which used to be taken of the relations between 
England and Rome in the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Those whom Mr. A. L. Smith accuses of “ reading history back- 
wards ”—an increasingly common failing at the present day—are prone 
to see the foreshadowing of the Reformation in the persistent protests 
of the English clergy against excessive papal taxation and against 
Provisions—that always unpopular practice of appointing foreigners 
to the richest English benefices. But, as Mr. Smith points out, the 
very grumbles against papal oppression were couched in terms of 
unmistakable acceptance of the Pope’s plenitudo potestatis. Even that 
strong anti-papalist, Matthew Paris, whose chronicle is so valuable a 
contribution, if not an entirely reliable one, to the history of this time, 
does not really dispute the ultimate sovereignty of the Pope; his 
objections are not so much to the theory of the plenitudo potestatis as 
to its exercise. The medieval mind seems to have rivalled the modern 
politicians in ignoring and explaining away inconvenient facts which 
refused to square with accepted theory. Men’s time was taken up 
not with rebelling against the Pope’s power, but with protesting against 
its abuse. That their protests could always be quashed by the threat 
of excommunication and interdict shows how entirely their minds 
were in subjection to the power against the dictates of which they tried 
to rebel. 

In his third lecture, on Grosseteste, Mr. A. L. Smith shows admirably 
the spirit which imbued the greatest of English churchmen. He pro- 
tested, but he obeyed. ‘ Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft’ is 
repeated over and over again in his sermons and letters. Grosseteste 
even dared to preach to the Papal Curia, at Lyons, a sermon which em- 
bodied the most outspoken of indictments against the abuse of papal 
power. “If the Holy See do not speedily correct itself, destruction 
will come upon it suddenly and it will be subjected to those terrible 
things which God hath predicted by the mouth of His Son and His 
holy prophets”—so Grosseteste ended. Yet in the same sermon he 
“salutes the Pope with emphatic reiteration as God’s vicegerent on 
earth.” 

Matthew Paris, on the strength of this sermon and of a letter which 
is probably a forgery as far as Grosseteste is concerned, represents him 
as a strong anti-papalist, and Mr. Smith is at considerable pains to 
demonstrate how necessary it is to discount Matthew Paris’s chronicle 
on this point. Of the monk-historian he gives an admirable character- 
sketch : 

‘** Matthew Paris is so equipped at every point with healthy English 
prejudices : against the Welsh and the Scots, against the French and 
foreigners in general, against Jews, against Jacks-in-office, against 
innovators or reformers, especially in religious methods, against 
either injustice or incompetence in rulers. . .. He has all the 
English respect for a lord along with the English exaggeration of 
liberty as an end in itself. . . . His books bear out the personal 
presentment he has left us of himself : a big, healthy, fresh, vehement, 
but not unkindly man, shrewd without being profound ; sensible, 
limited, prejudiced ; full of life and its dramatic interests, its tragic 
and its comic elements, its crimes and its scandals, its strifes and its 
prizes, all ending in dust.” 


Obviously this is a man whose work, while providing interesting reading, 
must not be accepted as above criticism. English historians, whose 
distrust and dislike of the Papacy may almost be said to be bred in the 
bone, must especially be careful to allow for the anti-papal bias of 
Matthew Paris. Mr. A. L. Smith is fully alive to this danger. He 
does not hold a brief for the Papacy, but he tries to present its activities 
in an unprejudiced light, to explain, if he does not excuse, its attitude 
towards the rest of Christendom, and to give a just picture of an 
institution which he describes with all its faults as “* the greatest poten- 
tiality for good that existed at the time, or perhaps that has ever 
existed.” 


Germany of To-Day. By Cuartes Tower. (Home University 
Library.) Williams & Norgate. 1s. and 2s. 6d. 

It was a bold, but a happy idea to include a survey of modern Ger- 
many in the Home University Library : bold, because of the complexity 
of the many-sided subject ; happy, because of the growing need of 
dissipating the profound and dangerous ignorance of the British public 
on so vital a matter. It was hardly to be anticipated that so much 
essential information could be compressed into 250 pages. Mr. Tower 
has been wise, we think, in the selection of his material. Some will be 
disappointed to find religion, literature, art, music, the drama, jour- 
nalism, and indeed the whole intellectual life of the nation dismissed in 
a chapter of 23 pages; but otherwise we should have missed what is 
perhaps even more required by the English reader, a clear and impartial 
survey of the machinery of imperial, state, and municipal government, 
of the great political parties, and of the organisation of industry and of 
society. Particularly instructive are the accounts of the housing pro- 
blem, of education, technical and commercial as well as general, and of 
the agrarian question. 


The author is more anxious to explain the nature of questions at issue 
than to obtrude his own views, and his comments are sparing and 
judicious. He is obviously concerned to remove popular prejudices in 
such matters as German lack of manners and taste, religious indifference, 
and the treatment of women ; and, though by no means blind to the 
grave defects of the system, if he errs it is in the direction of leniency. 

The book gives, we believe, in the main, an accurate, if necessarily 
somewhat sketchy, account of this vast subject, and there are few who 
will not be able to learn from it. We have, it is true, noted a few errors, 
mostly trivial. German words are occasionally misprinted, as Geminde, 
Haupstelle, Schule for Schulen, diffident for dissident. Alternative forms 
like Hanover and Iannover, Rat and Rath, occur. Kur-Hesse is neither 
German nor English. ‘* Bourgeois legislation * hardly translates biirger- 
liche Gesetzgebung. On p. 16 there is a confused account of the forma- 
tion of the North German Federation, which is stated to have consisted 
originally of twenty-two states, and to have been joined subsequently 
by six, “ raising the number of States . . . to twenty-two.” More- 
over, four of the newcomers—viz., the two Mecklenburgs, the elder 
Reuss, and Saxe-Meiningen—are by implication included by the author 
in his list of the original members. Again, on p. 174, we are told in 
two consecutive sentences that the number of persons employed in the 
production of food-stuffs is “ over 1,000,000” and * over 200,000.” 
On p. 108 the sense requires ** Breslau ” and * Berlin ” to change places. 
It is misleading to speak of atheism as part of the official creed of Social 
Democracy (p. 180), for it is a fundamental principle of that party that 
** religion is a private matter.’ Gustav Frenssen (p. 235) has ceased to 
be a pastor. The inclusion of “ financial assistance ” in the cost of an 
oificer’s career (p. 75) is hardly clear without the explanation that this 
is deducted from his later pay. 

It is in no carping spirit that we have enlarged upon these errors, but 
rather because the book is so valuable that it deserves revision. 


First Report of the Departmental Committee ... with respect to 
the Poor Law Orders ... together with Annotations by the 
Editors of The Poor Law Officers’ Journal. Poor Law Publications 
Company, 1913. 


Suggestions for Amendment of Consolidated Orders and for Improve- 
ment in Poor Law Administration. By J. Tuzopore Dopp, 
M.A., J.P., Barrister-at-Law, formerly Guardian of the Poor for 
the City of Oxford. P.S. King & Son, 1913. 


Those who wish to see what is behind the new draft Workhouse 
Order that Mr. Burns wishes to impose may be recommended to get 
these two pamphlets. The Poor Law Officers’ Journal gives in con- 
venient form both the Draft Order and all the documents connected 
with it. Mr. Theodore Dodd supplies an interesting series of sug- 
gestions as to what any such Order ought to contain—which is very 
far removed from what the L.G.B. officials have put in the draft that 
they are getting Mr. Burns to sign. The moral is that Boards of 
Guardians and all organisations concerned for the public welfare ought 
to ask for more time to consider the Draft Order before Mr. Burns 
puts his signature to it, and thereby makes it law. 


The Science of the Sciences: A New System of the Universe. By 
H. JAMyn Brooks. Nutt. 8s. 6d. net. 


The System, we are told, “ has been in the author's thoughts day 
and night intermittently for a quarter of a century,” and consequently 
has its points of difficulty, even of obscurity. It appears that long ago 
Mr. Brooks had an inspiration which in its most condensed form 
reads; “ the system maintains that there is no fundamental difference 
between the three varieties of matter; that there may be a greater 
difference between one kind of chemical matter and another kind of 
chemical matter than there is between one kind of chemical matter 
and one kind of physical ether, or between one kind of physical ether 
and one kind of mental ether; that all substance, material and 
etherial, might be classified under one term, such as chemical matter.’’ 
For this theory its author claims that it will be found to explain or 
form the nucleus of the explanation of every mystery in the universe 
except the “mystery of Beginning and End and the Subjectivity 
of Substance.” The author attempts to apply this in successive 
chapters to the different branches of physical science, but in our 
opinion the applications are superficially convincing only because they 
are question-begging. Assume an impalpable, invisible original sub- 
stance, and it will be impossible to disprove or even to deny its exist- 
ence. When we are in the region of solid masses, or even of atoms, 
we may not theorise at large; but once we go beyond the atom or the 
germ plasm or the mathematical unit, the road is open for any amount 
of fascinating speculation. Materialism, when pressed, naturally 
resorts to monism. And so we must leave Mr. Brooks secure in the 
knowledge that “all the deeds of greatness, all the deeds of love, 
charity, and holiness, are the results of expansion and contraction of 
certain groups of elements.” It is not the first time that the smoke 


has been identified with the flame. 
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ERE are signs of renewed activity in the Stock 

Markets. Readers of the Press get a false idea of 

what is going on in the stock markets, because the 
difficulty that confronts the chronicler of financial events is 
that a small burst of speculation in any one security is much 
more spectacular and affords much more material for an 
article than a steady uneventful volume of genuine invest- 
ment buying. The position during the past few weeks has 
been that the general public has been steadily buying the 
better class investments, but that the speculative markets 
have been practically dead. During the last few days, 
however, there have been some sharp movements in those 
two favourite speculative counters, Union Pacific Common 
and Canadian Pacific Common, which have risen ten and 
thirteen points respectively. As regards Canadian Pacifies, 
in our issue of June 26th, when they were quoted 225, I 
wrote: “* The impartial writer must admit that at anything 
under 240 or 250, the share appears to be below its intrinsic 
value.”’ The price is now over 240. Advices received from 
New York do not encourage one to believe that the rise in 
Union Pacifics or American stocks generally will continue, 
and I consider an exchange from Union Pacifics into Southern 
Pacifics might turn out advantageous, for the latter are 
attractive from an investment point of view. 


3 * * 


It was rather amusing to observe the market in Under- 
ground Electric Six per cent. Income Bonds on Monday last, 
when the meeting took place between representatives of the 
London omnibus companies and the union delegates. Hun- 
dreds of people, thinking that this would be a good chance 
to purchase Underground securities cheaply, sent in buying 
orders, with the result that the price rose and was higher 
during the period of uncertainty than it was before the dis- 
turbance broke out. The Stock Exchange was closed on the 
Saturday or we should have seen more of this. These bonds, 
a purchase of which at 89} was recommended in these notes 
on June 7th last, are now unobtainable below 92, and as a 
coupon of £3 was paid on Ist inst., this represents a rise of 
54 per cent. since June. The bonds still appear cheap. 


% * - 


A short time ago the Directors of the Clan Line Steamers, 
Limited, intimated that in view of the increased value of the 
fleet which had been partly paid for out of the reserve fund, 
they “ considered it desirable in the best interests of the 
Company” to capitalise part of the reserve. They are, 
therefore, going to combine certain reserve funds amounting 
to £450,000, and to distribute £250,000 of this amount to 
shareholders by allotting them, as fully paid, 25,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £10 each, ranking for dividend from January Ist 
last. Shareholders will, therefore, receive one free share of 
£10 fully paid for every two shares they now hold. This is 
the sort of announcement which would not be easy of com- 
prehension to the ordinary seaman, or indeed to the ordinary 
worker in any industry; but it means a great deal to the 
workers, for it represents a purely paper increase of capital 
upon which dividends have to be earned. Nothing here is 
intended to reflect upon the particular company mentioned, 
which is a most prosperous shipping company, and in this 
respect is doing no more than does any other company con- 
ducted on ordinary business lines. But what does it amount 
to? It may be said that if a company has accumulated a 
reserve which represents undivided profits, it is surely 
entitled, at any given moment, to distribute such reserve. 
This is so, and if a company were to distribute such accumu- 
lated profits in cash, this again would not be so liable to 
criticism, assuming, of course, that the cash position of the 
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By the Rev. J. H. B. MACE, M.A. With Illustration. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 





MODERN VIOLIN TECHNIQUE; How to 
Acauire it, How to Teach it. 


By FRANK THISTLETON. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
4s. Ed. net. 








DIRK: A SOUTH AFRICAN. A Story. 
By ANNABELLA BRUCE MARCHAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Witu next week’s issue the first volume of 
THE NEW STATESMAN will come to an 
end. The Publishers beg to announce that 
they have in preparation a neat Binding Case 
and an Index of Contents. Bound Volumes 
will also shortly be on sale. The signed 
contributions alone will make it worth every 
reader's while to preserve his set. The 
Volume will include work by: 


MAXWELL ARMFIELD VerRNoN LEE 
ARNOLD BENNETT Rosert Lynp 

G. A. BrrMIncHAM L. G. Cutozza Money 
A L. Bowery T. SrurceE Moore 
Rupert Brooke Gitpert Murray 


‘ ——_ _ 
A. CLutron Brock Mrs. Pemper Reeves 
Papraic CoLuM 


- a R. Eviis RoBerts 
ae, GEORGE RUSSELL 
(“ A.E.”) 
Tae Hon. BeEerrranp 

RUSSELL 


Havetock ELLs 
Sr. Joun G. Ervine 
Maxim GorkI 





GeraLp GovuLp Urron SINCLAIR 
R. A. Scorr-J AMES Epwarp THOMAS 
D. H. LAwRENCE Str W. WEDDERBURN 


This list does not include the regular staff ; 
and of course it makes no mention of the 
many distinguished writers who have contri- 
buted anonymously. 








To LIBRARIANS and 
POSSESSORS of COLLECTIONS 
OF OLD BOOKS 


"THE British Library of Political Science 
(London School of Economics and Political 
Science) is anxious to obtain certain volumes 
towards the completion of its collections, and 
would be glad to give in exchange duplicates 
from stock of equal value. A list of these would 
be sent on application to anyone willing to 
make exchanges. The following works are 
particularly needed :— 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 4th 
series, 1892-1908, vols. 51 and 53-65 
inclusive. 

Annual Register, 1821-24, 1829, 1832, 
Le ney 1835-40, 1842, 1844 and 1846- 

National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science : — Transactions, 
1857, 1861, 1865 and 1867. 

Royal Colonial Institute Proceedings :— 
Before 1882. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, sets or any 
volumes. 





Communications should be addressed to— 
The LIBRARIAN, London School of 
Economics, Clare Market, London, W.-C 











company permitted it; but in capitalising such reserve—i.e., 
in retaining the money in the business, but issuing fresh 
shares to an equivalent amount—a company is increasing its 
nominal capital without adding a farthing to the assets of the 
company, 





cod * * 


Theoretically such a change merely amounts to a series of 
book entries, but it is usually accompanied by some juggling 
or other with the assets, such as writing up their value, so 
that when the inevitable reaction occurs, and business is not 
so good, and the value of the assets falls, such a company 
finds itself in a weakened position. The point to be borne 
in mind, however, is that, from the owners’ point of view, 
these capital readjustments enable the demands of a future 
generation of workers to be resisted on the plea that the 
shareholders are receiving very little for their money, it being 
by that time forgotten that no money was paid by earlier 
shareholders for a large proportion of their shares ; and, in 
any case, by that time most of the shares will have passed 
into the hands of people who have paid the full market price 
for them. Another form of the same evil is for a company 
whose shares stand at a premium to give a bonus to its share- 
holders by issuing to them fresh shares at much below their 
market value. Thus, in commenting upon the fact that the 
San Paulo Railway had not increased its dividend of 7 per 
eent., the Financial Times recently wrote : 


No alteration in the dividend had been expected, but one reason 
for the high price of the stock, as compared with that ruling a year 
ago, is the understanding that the Company may before very long 
be making a new issue of capital at a price which will give a bonus to 
existing shareholders in connection with some projected improvements 
to the Sierra line and the building of a branch track. 


Bonuses of this description are concealed profits, and are 
a weight for evermore on the earnings of the company. In 
other words, the existing shareholders are benefited to the 
detriment of those who follow them and the workers. Natu- 
rally enough, in these cases, existing shareholders see nothing 
very evil in the system. 


3K ae *k 


Most Government Loans (our own excepted), the Deben- 
tures of nearly all railway companies (our own excepted), 
and nearly all Municipal Loaris, together with the great 
majority of Companies’ Debentures, have to be paid off at 
or by a fixed date, at par or at some fixed figure above par, 
according to circumstances. When the price at which they 
have to be paid off is above the price at which they can be 
purchased, these Loans carry with them a certain profit on 
repayment, and when such Loans are redeemable by annual 
drawings, the profit that may accrue to a holder who is 
fortunate enough to have his bond drawn quickly may be 
considerable. Thus, in the case of the Brazil Government 
Four per cent. Loan of 1911, the whole of this loan is redeem- 
able in fifteen years by half-ycarly drawings, the first of 
which commenced on April Ist last. As £100 of that loan 
can at present be purchased for £91, it is apparent that over 
and above the yield of about 43 per cent. which it produces, 
the holder of bonds of this loan has at any time the chance 
of receiving a bonus of £9 on his £100 bond, and an increasing 
chance with every successive year. For this reason, this 
particular loan is very popular among that portion of the 
investing public which understands this feature. Incident- 
ally, it may be noted, this is a form of lottery which is 
permitted in this country, and it is strange to note that one 
gets the combination of lottery with the safest type of invest- 
ment, viz.: loans and debentures. There are numerous 
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similar loans, and their discovery is an integral portion of the 
art of investment. 
a * ** 

There is, however, the opposite case—viz., that where the 
bond is redeemable at a price below that at which it has been 
purchased, its repayment results in a loss to the holder. 
This is frequently the case in times of high prices, when loans 
which were issued many years ago, when the credit of the 
country, city or company was not so good, and a 5 per cent. 
or 6 per cent. type was adopted, rise to a figure at which they 
produce a yield more in consonance with the present credit 
of the borrower. For example, the City of Auckland, New 
Zealand, can now borrow money on a 4} per cent. basis, but 
in 1879 it had to issue a 6 per cent. loan. This 6 per cent. 
loan stands in the Official List at 116 to 119, which means 
that a buyer would have to pay 119 and a seller would receive 
116 more or less (the trifling difference being the jobber’s 
profit); but in 1930 the bonds have to be paid off at par, 
and then the holder who purchased at 119 will lose £19 on 
every bond. Meantime, of course, he will have been re- 
eciving the 6 per cent. out of which, strictly speaking, he 
should have set aside a certain proportion as a sinking fund. 
In practice he does not, and bonds of this description are very 
popular with people who have only a life interest in a fortune. 
Insurances against losses of this description where the bonds 
are redeemable by annual drawings, are common enough on 
the Continent, but until recently were unknown in this 
country. Now, however, one insurance company, viz: The 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, has undertaken 
this class of insurance, and it will be interesting to see to 
what extent it is taken up. 

Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


North Caucasian Oil Fields, Ltd—A telegram has _ been 
received stating that the strike is finished, and work has been 
resumed. 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Company, New York.—The London 
Joint Stock Bank, Ltd., has been advised by cable that dividend 
coupon No. 52 will be payable at 75 cents per share on and after 
October 15th, 1913. 


Salvador Government 6 per Cent. Sterling Loan (1908).—The 
Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., has been advised that a 
further remittance of £6,000 is on the way, as the result for account 
of the period ending September 15th, 1913, of the sales of Govern- 
ment certificates for the Customs duty and export tax pledged 
to the above loan. 





Alberta and Great Waterways Railway.—Mr. J. A. Reid, the 
Agent-General for Alberta, has received a cablegram from the 
Hon. Arthur L. Sifton, the Premier of the Province, stating that 
he informed the Legislature yesterday that a final settlement of 
the Alberta and Great Waterways case had been arranged satis- 
factorily to the Government, the representatives of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, the bondholders, and others interested. 


Dominion Steel Corporation, Ltd.—The Bank of Montreal has 
been instructed to notify that the Directors of the Corporation 
have declared a dividend at the rate of 1 per cent. upon the 
ordinary shares, payable October Ist to shareholders on record 
on September 17th. Holders of share warrants to bearer are 
notified that coupon No. 10 will be paid on and after October Ist 
on presentation at the offices at the Bank of Montreal, in Mon- 
treal and London. 


New South Wales Government Railways and Tramways.— 
The Chief Commissioner has presented to the State Government 
his report for the year ending June 30th, 1913. After meeting 
all charges there is a surplus of £154,448. The total number of 
passengers carried on the railways exceeded 79,000,000, and on 
the tramways exceeded 294,000,000. In both cases the figures 
show substantial increases. On account of the awards of Wages 
Boards and the operation of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 
ete., there has been a total increase in wages and salaries of 
£222,875. The total staff employed on railways and tramways 


numbered 41,322 on June 30th. 
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On Reading Books before Purchase 


“TI am not a rich man, Sir, and have little money to spend on luxuries, certainly none 
to waste on magazines or second-rate books. So I never buy a book until I have read it at the 
library and know that it is not one which, if I should buy it, would be put aside, since I should 
scarcely care to read it again. Happily, in this little place, hard work does not mean what I see that 
it means in cities. ‘There are few days on which I cannot sit down for an hour, or even three, 
with my books.” 


“Please do not talk to me about books. Once I saved to buy them, and—begged, borrowed, or 
stolen—read the lot, the good ones over and over again. But since I came to this accursed city 
there are few nights which find me with the power to read, except the endless papers that I must 
read, for more than five minutes. And those dear books of mine might well borrow Browning’s 
words and say ‘ Just for a handful of silver he left us.” I am a fortunate man—very successful? Of 
course. But ‘ Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage’ is also, and even more, true. And if I am 
to continue stringing tags—since I see you looking at my pictures—if there are ‘sermons in stones,’ 
so also there are books in hanging pictures, and the one return my money has ever made to me for 
its robbery of the ability to read is that it has allowed me to buy the best of pictures.” 


Which of us has the purse to buy just the pictures on which his eyes would be content to rest 
every day? And which of us has leisure either to read a book before he buys or read and re-read as 
his soul may list ? 


Precious few, most of us agree. But because we know that these are unassailable truths, we 
need not bow the knee and feign ourselves contented, 


Given the money to buy a picture, we know that a few moments would enable us to complete 
a very fair “ reading ” of its contents before we determined on its purchase. Those who feel that 
this is true would certainly not be displeased should a friend, even at the cost of laying them 
under an obligation, give them the golden key which should enable their walls to flaunt the greatest 
canvases of Raphael or Titian, Van Eyck, Reynolds, Velasquez, or Holbein. 


To have read thus far, still less to follow the suggestion of the next few lines, lays no man who 
reads this under any sort of obligation, but offers him, if not this key of Midas, yet something which 
is no mean counterfeit of even that. No visitor to the galleries of The Medici Society can fail to 
see over 200 facsimile reproductions of selected masterpieces of the Great Masters, the prices of 
which, from six shillings to two pounds, are within the reach of, at all events, the generality. He 
will, equally, find frames of every kind, many such as are not elsewhere obtainable in England— 
again at prices ranging from Is. 6d. to almost any figure, if his tastes lean to real tortoiseshell, ebony, 
and the like. 


By visiting The Society’s Galleries no obligation whatever to purchase is incurred. The 
Society was founded (in 1908) to publish the most accurate facsimile reproductions—in colour— 
after the great Masters of which the most recently perfected methods of photo-collotype are capable, 
and to issue its Prints at the lowest prices commercially possible, by this means bringing real Art 
within reach of all. It is in the same spirit that The Society’s staff has absolute instructions that, 
whenever visitors desire simply to inspect the Galleries, no suggestion that they should purchase is to 
be made to them. Those who are unable to visit the Galleries may receive full particulars of The 
Society’s work by writing for The Society’s complete Prospectus, with about 200 illustrations, which 
will be sent for 6d. post free (as soon as the new edition, now at Press, is ready) ; or for the 
Summary Catalogue, with three coloured plates and other illustrations, sent for 2d. post free. A 
special brochure, “‘ Notes on the Framing of Pictures,” in which all ‘The Society’s frames are illustrated, 
including 18 coloured plates, may be had for 1s. post free. Address (Dept. N.S.)— 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W. 
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